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To the question whether the people of this country are aware 
of the significance and dangers of Socialism, there would be, 
in the main, one answer. Until the recent outbreaks of strikers 
and anarchists there was, it would be confessed, both ignor- 
ance and indifference concerning this subject. But the shock 
that aroused the country was too severe to be ignored or for- 
gotten. The people have been instructed by countless news- 
paper articles and books, and the decided manner in which 
public sentiment has expressed itself is proof sufficient that 
they are no longer chargeable with ignorance or neglect. 

The candid observer will acknowledge that the public has 
been aroused ; he perceives the reaction against labor and hears 
that it has outdone itself; and in almost every paper he reads 
the reproofs that are administered to the Knights of Labor for 
their folly, and false and unpatriotic methods. He may never- 
theless remain unconvinced that socialism is either generally 
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comprehended or that the dangers gathering for the American 
people are even moderately realized. An evidence of this, 
trivial it may be in the eyes of many, is the confidence inspired 
by the condemnation with which the labor agitation has met. 
Some even who were actually engaged in the movement have 
since learned to censure it. All this, to the ordinary judg- 
ment, is the earnest of a better future, resting upon the 
awakened good sense of the working classes and the stern dis- 
approbation of citizens at large. It is this very readiness to 
lapse again into contentment which attests the belief that the 
disturbances through which the country has passed were of 
superficial origin, to be silenced by a spasm of public hostility 
and a few volumes of rebuking editorials. 

We are called therefore to a closer scrutiny of this subject. 
Since the activity of modern Socialists began to excite atten- 
tion, the common séntiment with us has been that the wild 
ideas advocated by them could never find a home upon Ameri- 
ean soil. We have said to one another that Europe and 
America differ as the two poles of a planet. It is preposterous 
then to talk about Socialism in a land like ours; and, to en- 
force this argument the more earnest and outspoken presagers 
of perilous times to come are assailed with derision or reproof. 

The passive and repressive attitude thus adopted by society 
is praiseworthy, provided the troubles foreseen by a growing 
number are mainly imaginary. If, however, the alarmists are 
even partially right this passivity is to be deeply deplored. If, 
for a moment, we assume that a destructive social revolution 
is ripening in our midst, it is evident that a new set of 
duties becomes imperative upon every one who loves 
order. Were such atime approaching we should regard the 
people who continue quietly in the ordinary course of life, un- 
mindful of the future, as bordering upon insanity. We should 
urge the futility of common success, and hold it the supreme 
duty of every intelligent man to endeavor to turn aside the 
calamity. There would be need of a great constructive effort 
of thought, whereas at present the critical faculty has the field 
and expends its powers in showing that construction is im- 
possible, and that the world must go on as it is. We find also 
reasoners who apparently believe that, because construction is 
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impossible, it follows that the world must go on unchanged. 
The possibility of destruction, of a general catastrophe, does 
not seem to have occurred to them as a third alternative, not- 
withstanding the forebodings of extremists. And if we ask 
why construction is impossible the only final reason seems to 
be that it has not yet been accomplished. A stricter logician 
might object that it has not yet been seriously attempted. 

We need not go so far as to say that a destructive social 
revolution is impending. It nay be the part of happy caution 
to postpone one’s judgment upon this point. But it is mani- 
festly a dictate of the same caution not to deny the possibility 
of such a revolution. For an all-sided moderation, one that 
does not expend its strength solely in humiliating enthusiasts 
who believe that the institutions of the day are not impregna- 
ble, is observant of every possibility. It even exercises that 
theoretically commonplace virtue of providing against evils in 
the early stages of their growth. Perhaps this way of doing 
things is not dramatically interesting. Its tendency is to avert, 
rather than to promote catastrophes There is obviously noth- 
ing of the sublime about it. We miss that tragic steadfastness 
visible when the leaders of society, rather than incur the odium 
of unstatesmanlike haste, await calmly the oncome of an im- 
pending calamity, and when too late go down to ruin, with 
majestic struggles, among the rest. But the people do not in- 
sist upon this exalted steadfastness. They long for life, and, 
in their blundering way, they have struggled to have it more 
abundantly ; and as they have found all progress slow it is cer- 
tain that the enlightened among them would not willingly cast — 
aside what they have already won, if they were consulted about 
it. They would prefer their leaders to manifest some. anxiety, 
even at the risk of scandalizing those conservative critics of the 
unusual who have no faith in theories of human development. 

There are two ways of arguing that society should address 
itself to the reform of existing evils with the same seriousness 
and vigor as if to avert a revolution. One is on the ground of 
the immorality inherent in the present social system. There is 
undoubtedly an increasing number who hold this position. 
But there are also many people to whom this form of reason- 
ing would not powerfully appeal, and to them the second 
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argument may be more cogent. The strength of this argument 
depends upon our answers to the following questions. Is there 
a cause, steadily operating to produce a social revolution, 
which we habitually overlook? Secondly, is this cause proba. 
bly sufficient, if allowed free play, to bring about the pre-med 
effect? Thirdly, are we giving it free play, and is i: the ex- 
pression of a national tendency to continue the grant of this 
liberty ¢ If these questions receive an affirmative reply there 
is not only the possibility but the probability of a social revolu- 
tion, and not of a gradual and peaceable revolution but of one 
that is sudden and disastrous. 

Now we maintain that there is a cause of this nature steadily 
working and almost universally overlooked, and this cause is 
the enlarged conception which the masses are coming to have 
concerning their »igAtsin the world. One may easily convince 
himself that this fact and its importance are overlooked by a 
glance at the reasons commonly advanced to prove that our 
country will be long exempt from the social maladies of 
Europe. It is urged, for example, that the condition of the 
laboring classes in the United States is especially favorable, 
that their standard of living is decidedly superior to that of 
foreign workmen. Transatlantic luxuries are ranked among 
the necessaries of life by our average wage-earner. We are 
asked, moreover, to consider the saving power of American 
institutions. Everything breathes of freedom, and our entire 
system invites the strong man, however born, to eminence and 
respect. Each, we say, is the manager of his own destiny. 
And upon the magic effect of these words “ freedom” and 
“equality ” we placidly rely. Were these unprecedented safe- 
guards to fail us, there are still vast tracts of unoccupied land 
to which the luckless can go with their disappointments and 
find prosperity agaiz. Certainly these lands of themselves 
make our condition wholly unique.* 

*The following editorial, entitled ‘‘ The Toilers of Europe,” from the 
Cleveland Leader and Herald, is an excellent illustration of this manner 


of arguing. I therefore quote it entire : 

‘“‘The workingmen of America, whose discontent has been shown 
during the past year by numerous costly strikes, can find much food for 
reflection in the cable dispatches published in the Leader of Sunday and 
Monday, giving a description of the condition, home life, and chances 
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With these familiar arguments, invaluable alike to prosper- 
ous citizens and old-school political economists, the average 
American brings peace to his mind, and goes about the real 
business of life—storing his barns with plenty—with an un- 
disturbed conscience, and cheerful contidence in the goodness 


of God. 
It is perhaps wrong to disturb the exercise of such unwaver- 


ing piety, but one may venture much in the hope of promoting 
a securer and more enlightened faith. - And it is clear that some 
securer faith is needed, for, as we have already said, the real 
factor that will bring socialism upon us, namely the enlarged 
conception which the masses are coming to have concerning 
their rights in the world, is not taken account of in the above 
reasoning, the assumption throughout being that the masses 
and the ways of appeasing them are just what they have pre- 
viously been. Hence it is very important to ascertain if this 


for financial advancement of the bricklayers of London, Paris, and Ber- 
lin. The bricklayer was chosen by the correspondents who prepared 
these dispatches for the reason, no doubt, that in this country this 
mechanic is the prince of workmen. His w ges, ranging from three to 
four dollars per day, are the highest paid to an ordinary mechanic, and 
this rule, no doubt, holds good in the great capitals of Europe. The 
comparison is therefore effective. . At an average of $4 per day the 
brickmasons of America are able to earn during a season nearly $1,000, 
upon which any man can live well, support a family in comfort, and 
put by a considerable saving. Now notice the contrast. In London the 
experienced bricklayer earns ten to twelve dollars a week, and is com- 
pelled to live in one room, subsisting upon the scantiest of fare. He 
manages to clothe and feed his family, but is not able to indulge in 
amusements or to give his children any educational advantages. He 
saves nothing, and usually dies in the workhouse. The bricklayer of 
Paris earns not to exceed ten dollars a week, and it costs him more to 
live than-his fellow-workman o* London. He earns less money per 
week than the American mechanic of a lower grade, and has work only 
a portion of the year. If married, his home life is miserable, and sav- 
ing is out of the question. The frugal bricklayer of Berlin earns about 
$250 per year. By the practice of the strictest economy he is able to 
save a small portion of this meagre sum. But at best his condition is as 
bad as that of the poorest paid workingman in America. Aside from 
the question of wages these cable specials contain much interesting in- 
formation regarding the unions, insurance companies, and other bene- 
ficiary organizations of the workingmen of London, Berlin, and Paris, 
and they should be read by the workingmen of Cleveland and Northern 
Ohio.” 
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new factor be actually significant, and whether it quite over- 
powers the influence of opposing elements, as we have claimed 
that it does. 

To fairly weigh the influence of these opposing elements is, 
therefore, our first concernment. It must certainly be admitted 
that the condition of American laborers can be shown by com- 
parison to be enviable. But our superiority is less than our 
political oracles have supposed, and the causes for any superi- 
ority are by degrees vanishing. It has often enough been 
remarked that our freedom represents no reality when applied 
to a growing part of our population, for the modern industrial 
system, with us no less than abroad, leaves a man free to ac- 
cept the wages offered to him or to starve. The power to say 
what he will about it, or to vote, does not find him bread ; and 
yet this unattractive state of things is what we designate as 
freedom, and pretend to love dearly. Equality, too, even be- 
fore the law, where money can gain almost any end, is only a 
beautiful fiction ; and it is almost too clear to require the proof 
which economic writers have given it, that the opportunities of 
advancement are not the same for all nen, and that even high 
genius may be repressed by severe conditions. Those reared 
from the cradle with insufficient food, and driven for bare sup- 
port to confining manual labor ‘during years of immaturity, are 
manifestiy at the age of eighteen far behind those of the same 
original ability whose powers of body and mind have been 
preserved and augmented by adequate food and by education. 
This precious jingle of words, “freedom and equality,” will 
certainly of itself not save us. 

But perhaps those vast uninhabited lands in the west will. 
I am not sanguine even of this, for lands that are managed in 
the interest of speculators and those enabled to acquire large 
tracts with no intention of working them, will probably yield 
the first and best fruits of their increase, not to those who go 
there to cultivate them in the expectation of repairing their 
shattered fortunes and thus saving the country from socialism, 
but to those speculators, who resemble somewhat the Irish 
landlords in their desire to get all the profit that there is, or for 
some time will be, for themselves, and whose abominable 
methods are the best promoters of something very like anarchy, 
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as the world has good reason to know. Now, many of our 
lands have been allowed to fall into the possession of persons 
answering quite minutely to this description. Moreover, an- 
other difficulty still awaits us, for it is rumored that the land 
of farmers is, in many places, gradually becoming the property 
of such people as can lend money, and if this is the result of 
some generally active cause, why should it not be true of the 
favored West? Provided this tendency exists and becomes 
generally known, even the West will cease to be a haven for 
the discontented, and socialism will have another obstacle re- 
moved from its pathway. 

As we examine the above claims the thought must occur to 
us that our very advantages are likely, in the end, to become 
misfortunes; for the laboring men, learning what their lot 
properly should be in a country so exceptional, and observing 
their real condition, will be all the more ready to revolt, 
although an absolute proof of their relative superiority were 
daily rehearsed before them. 

Thus the hopes resting upon our very remarkable circum- 
stances, and cherished by nearly everybody nowadays, seem to 
have a very insecure foundation; and the truth appears to be 
that the opposition to Socialism from this quarter will be in- 
considerable 

But, perhaps, if we make much of this conclusion, some one 
will deny our grounds for it, and will think that he has in this 
manner overthrown our main position. To escape this danger 
let it be, for the present, admitted that the average newspaper 
is right in what it has to say about the unspeakable advantages 
of American laborers: our position is that it is wrong in con- 
eluding that these advantages will stay the progress of Sccial- 
ism. And the great facts supporting this conclusion are that 
the aspirations of Socialists are so much higher than those of 
the masses of almost any other period, and that they are sup- 
ported and inspired by intelligence of such vigor, that com- 
parative excellence of condition appears to them of small ac- 
count. 

Greater destitution than we have as yet widely experienced 
may have prepared the masses of Europe for the reception of 
Socialistic theories. It by no means follows, however, that 
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these theories would cease to spread if these masses could be 
raised to that high state of preéminence which, it is claimed, 
our own occupy. It is true that the first acceptance of these 
ideas in Europe might have been long postponed, had the in- 
ferior classes been permitted to advance more steadily and 
rapidly than they were, since this would have filled them with 
hope. But this'did not happen, and because it did on the con- 
trary occur that whatever improvement they may have ex- 
perienced was so slow as to give the general impression that 
the very reverse process was taking place, the people were 
filled with despair. It is clearly one thing to prevent ideas 
from taking root in the beginning, and quite another to eradi- 
cate them afterward ; and because they have already taken root 
and have raised hopes for a future not heretofore experienced 
anywhere, they will persist, even though some concessions be 
made to abate them. 

Perhaps some sage of freedom and equality will be on the 
alert to tell us that we have admitted too much; for the scan- 
dalous projects of Socialists cannot properly be said to have 
gained a footing in this country, and if our high opportunities 
and rewards for labor would have saved Europe, had she pos- 
sessed them, why will they not save us who do have them? 
Presumably this very thing would happen if we lived on a 
planet by ourselves. But, as it is, we cannot make ourselves 
blind to the teachings of Europe, and the dreary past and 
present of kindred masses there, are a prophecy of the future 
to our own. And when we reflect that American wage-workers 
have already left behind them better days, that their manner 
of life is by degrees approaching that of the unprivileged 
classes abroad, it is nearly certain that the prophecy will be 
pregnant and stirring. Is it to be supposed that some magical 
influence will interfere in our behalf to stay this process? 
This, we imagine, is the belief of those who trust to the self- 
adjusting efficacy of our democratic institutions ; for obviously 
but little effort is put forth by these political faith-cure people 
to provide that our institutions shall be made equal to this task. 

The facts then are that our laboring classes have before them 
the uninviting condition of their brother workmen across the 
Atlantic, and a formulated doctrine, already widely accepted, 
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by which this condition is to be mended. The fundamental 
thought of this doctrine is that laboring men the world over 
are being defrauded of their rights. Now the consequences 
of these plain facts and inviting theories we shall not easily 
escape, for the laboring people will think that their actual con- 
dition, though perhaps relatively most excellent, is not in the 
least what it should be, or what their rights require. 

Hence we see that reasoning of the old type misses the 
point; that we can no longer assume that the desires and 
demands of the awakened people are confined within the old 
limits, that when the populace are fed and clothed in a manner 
to sustain life along the border-line of deprivation, they will 
as heretofore contentedly and gratefully plod on. We are 
taking another step in the great historical process. There was 
a time when the laborer was grateful for the privilege of a 
natural death. “*‘ Not to be killed, says Stendhal, ‘and to 
have a good sheepskin coat in winter, was, for many people in 
the tenth century, the height of felicity.” * “La Bruyére 
wrote, just a century before 1789, ‘Certain savage looking 
beings, male and female, are seen in the country, black, livid, 
and sunburnt, and belonging to the soil which they dig and 
grub with invincible stubbornness. They seem capable of 
articulation, and, when they stand erect, they display human 
lineaments. They are, in fact, men. They retire at night into 
their dens where they live on black bread, water and roots. 
They spare other human beings the trouble of sowing, plough- 
ing and harvesting, and thus should not be in want of the 
bread they have planted.’ They continue in want of it dur- 
ing twenty-five years after this and die in herds 
1725,’ says St. Simon, ‘with the profuseness of Strasbourg and 
Chantilly, the people, in Normandy, live on the grass of the 
fields. The first king in Europe is great simply by being a 
king of beggars of all conditions, and by turning his kingdom 
into a vast hospital of dying people, of whom their all is taken 
without a murmur.’ In the most prosperous days of Fleury and 
in the finest region in France, the peasant hides ‘ his wine on ac- 
count of the excise and his bread on account of the tadle,’ con- 
vineed ‘that he is a lost man if any doubt exists of his dying of 


_ * Taine’s ‘‘ The Ancient Régime,” Durand’s Translation, p. 8. 
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starvation.’”* But when society developed further the labor- 
ing man acquired the belief that he was entitled to additional 
rights. Then he demanded enough food to sustain life, being 
convinced that starvation, no less than violence, was unfavor- 
ible to a natural end. If, at this stage, he had been deprived 
of many necessaries and assured in answer to his protestations 
that his position was remarkably good, and especially so because 
his superiors had abandoned the custom of killing him when 
in the mood for it, one may seriously doubt whether the 
explanation would have silenced him. Indeed this very treat- 
ment of the despised classes led to the French Revolution. 
So to-day, in a still more advanced state of society, those who 
keep themselves with difficulty at a rather narrow and conven- 
tional distance from starvation will not listen to similar argu- 
ments, if they can be led to suppose that a better destiny is 
rightfully theirs. 

Certain it is, at all events, that those who have once compre- 
hended the principles of enlightened Socialism and adopted 
them will not be won back by any allurements thus far pre- 
sented. The majority, even when they believe the good people 
who bring them nostrums to be sincere, regard them as very 
silly to suppose that they can be thus cured. Indeed what 
they are offered is like a stone in comparison with the bread 
which they are determined to have. Those already socialists 
are then past reclaiming. 

What explains the power of these new principles?+ Their 
potency lies mainly in this: they reveal to men that their mis 
fortunes are not wholly, moreover not even chiefly, the fault 
of themselves. They teach that our industrial machinery is 
like fate, encircling the laboring classes and nullifying their 
hardiest efforts for progress. This machinery provides that 
the laborers shall receive a portion of the entire product 
wretchedly small, so small in fact that they are wholly unable 
to cultivate their own intellectual and spiritual powers, and 
equally unable to educate their children properly. And there- 
upon the bearers of the new truth demand an explanation of 
man’s object in the world. Is he not here to enjoy, at least in 
moderation, the beautiful and good things about him? But 


* The same, pp. 329, 380. + They are new to the people. 
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how can he do so when wearied and worried by the struggle 
for bare existence? Is he not here to grow to the proper pro- 
portions of a man? And yet what time or energy has he for 
this? Contrast his state with the elegance, the luxury and 
beauty of another social class, and answer this simple query: 
ean any high principle justify these differences? We have a 
planet to which new people continually come, and, by a 
mechanism humanly framed, a few only are permitted to enjoy 
and profit by the best things of that world, while the rest 
spend their lives in ministering to the few. 

But socialism does not pause when it has told what ought to 
be. Having given the unprivileged workman a new idea of 
himself and his relations in the world, having appealed to him 
with visions of a broader life and declared that such an existence 
is the true destiny and sacred right of every human being, that 
he has been defrauded of it by the inherited and accumulated 
selfishness of the few, making capital of his ignorance and inert- 
ness, it points out to him that the day of his awakening need not 
long precede his entrance into the promised land, because the 
overpowering strength of the people lies dormant in his class, 
Possibly we are wrong in the thought that it will be curious 
and unaccountable if he is not inflamed an converted by 
this presentation. But if he is won—this f:.: iinded, repre- 
sentative man of the people—what will happen to those who 
have felt the keen sting of poverty and neglect, who have 
sought patiently for work without finding it ? 

I by no means doubt that some one is ready to ridicule these 
high and mightily preposterous dreams of Socia/ists, and to tell 
me that their measures for mending the difficulties are so glar- 
ingly absurd that our intelligent laboring men will reject 
them at a glance and send their preachers away comfortless, 
Who can think for a moment of common capital, such as state 
ownership of the instruments of production? Or who desires 
to have the privileges of inheritance curtailed? Such projects, 
and others no less fantastical, strike at the most substantial 
roots of human society. Well, I may reply that perhaps no 
one holding capital does think of these projects as anything 
but downright moonshine, and this is just why they are uncon- 
sciously doing all that lies in their power to make that other 
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and more numerous class of non-property holders see a great 
deal in them. But we are aside from the truth if we suppose 
the actual reformatory plans of the socialists can account for 
their widening influence. It is what they have to say long 
before practical methods are spoken of, the revelation of that 
broader and more beautiful life of which the masses are 
unfairly deprived. They may not themselves like all of the 
measures thus far proposed, but they may firmly resolve that 
things shall not continue as they are, and that better methods 
shall be found. And so while people of standing and respec- 
tability are struggling impotently to find appropriate words to 
express their amazement at the prodigious folly of socialistic 
projects, and not doubting that everybody will view these 
foolish projects just as they do, the socialists themselves are 
paying comparatively little attention to their final practical 
schemes, but are rapidly convincing the masses that there 
should be some schemes; and in this they find instead of pro- 
digious difficulty, prodigious ease. Hence the simplicity of 
these people is not very astounding, and very moderate lan- 
guage would amply describe it. They are anxious to improve 
their condition, and a similar anxiety is the most visible fast 
connected with those who ridicule them. Now if this anxiety 
be laughable it must clearly be more laughable when exhibited 
by persons already in good circumstances, and we are driven 
to the unwelcome conclusion that the really ludicrous people 
are these very critics who are so impotently amazed ; and that 
probably no words have yet been invented to fitly express their 
imbecility. But as we cannot allow the argument thus rudely 
to terminate, we must return upon it and deny that it is a 
monstrous proceeding to endeavor to better the condition of 
one’s self or of one’s class in the world. 

Now the step between breaking with the old ways and the 
adoption of the socialistic program is not a very long one. It 
will be easily taken if no better mode of improving the condi- 
tion of society is suggested. After all, however, the people 
whom we have been considering are practically at one with the 
solialists without taking this step. The latter confess them- 
selves to he groping after light, after the best way to their 
goal, a larger life. 
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But the newly made socialist is not even yet safe from his 
enemies. For he must meet the objection of those who have 
searched out the ways of God and are prepared to announce to 
the lasting dismay and desolation of Socialists that the purposes 
of the Almighty are not favorable to their plans, and that it is 
a part of the Great Design that there shall always be masses, 
let men writhe and rebel as they may. 

There is, of course, something staggering about such a revela- 
tion, and perhaps it will pacify the commen people when they 
anderstand it. Nevertheless it is a singular manifestation of 
God’s love for man to permit the creation from generation to 
generation of vast multitudes of men and women who must 
always have less and suffer more than the rest, and whose dark 
fate no human effort can alter or alleviate. 

Sometimes it is a minister of the Gospel who has succeeded 
in wringing this pregnant secret from the Most High; at 
others it is men of the Board of Trade whose business experi- 
ence has enabled them to get unusual insights into His 
methods and purposes; and finally, political economists here 
and there add the weight of their authority to these latter-day 
utterances. They have examined the machine which God 
made, and taken into consideration its laws. They pronounce 
judgment upon it without heat or haste, as men of comprehen- 
sive learning should. And, however much they may regret 
that the Maker should have chosen the course that He did, 
they can only absolve themselves to their consciences by inter- 
preting faithfully their great dream about the laws of indus- 
trial society, and letting men know that these laws are as 
unalterable as the law of gravitation, and that our social rela- 
tions must continue unchanged because of them. 

With our own opinion of these views we are not now con- 
cerned; but we are not a little curious to know how they 
affect those common people whose fate they seal. The infer- 
ence is quite inevitable that since the Supreme Being of these 
despondent ministers and too confident speculators has been 
for some time a laughing-stock with many of these rugged 
worshipers of the most palpable fact, they will in like manner 
mock at his revelations; and for the very reason that the 
political economists of the schools have lent their influence so 
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largely to the support of these views, they have forfeited the 
respect of the masses, and they are often accused of inventing 
their doctrines for the benefit of the rich. 

What many of these people will say, and what many of 
them have already said plainly enough, is that if the.r present 
lot is the final degree of the true God, they will rebel against 
Him and die rather than endure it. Now it is evident enough 
that they cannot seriously harm God, but they can nevertheless 
work desperate injury to their fellow-men. This fact it is 
which leads us to say that anyone who gives these full and 
final interpretations of the Will of God, should be called upon 
to establish his authority by no less a miracle than that by 
which Talleyrand advised Larevellére-Lepeaux to prove to the 
people the divine character of his teaching, namely by being 
crucified and rising again on the third day.* Otherwise it is 
to be feared that the Socialists will undertake to discover and 
establish new industrial laws. 

If this disposes of the argument from necessity, let us see 
what pledges of security there are in the great intelligence of 
our laboring classes. Are they too wise to be deceived by the 
glittering but empty promises held out to them by unpractical 
men? It hardly appears sc when the great impediment to the 
spread of these ideas in Europe has been the denseness and 
stupidity, the simple want of intelligence, of the people ; and 
when many men, not only highly intelligent, but also unselfish, 
are to-day pronounced Socialists. In so far as our laboring men 
have brighter minds they will comprehend what is said to 
them more readily. Remembering then that it is not this or 
that particular project of the Socialists which gives strength to 
their propaganda, but rather their teaching that a reformation 
of great injustice is both needed and possible, it seems indis- 
putable that higher intelligence is decidedly favorable to the 
growth of Socialism. 

Our attention has thus far been directed to the better por- 
tion of the working men, and if they are so well disposed 
toward these ideas, those who have felt the severe torments of 
modern poverty will hail these new promises with the joy of 
a last hope. Consider for example the families that have been 


* J. R. Seeley’s ‘“‘ Natural Religion,” p. 173. 
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long out of work, with nothing to live on; and notwithstand- 
ing the unoccupied lands of the west, this fate has befallen not 
a few. During these times of fasting and waning hope, such 
people have nothing to do but to think; and they are learning 
to compare their existence with the lives of many about them. 
It is to these unfortunates, longing often for death, that the 
Socialist wi!l come with his question, “‘ What justifies the differ- 
ences that you see?” And naturally such uninstructed people, 
deprived by faintness of even their ordinary power of thought, 
will not easily find a conclusive answer. But are they likely 
to forget what has been said to them ? 

In this connection still more is to be said. The Socialist 
expounds the doctrine that the centralization of wealth and the 
increase of poverty are facts inherent in our industrial system. 
Can it be proved that this is the outcome of acknowledged 
economic principles, and that experience already justifies the 
conclusion, the ranks of the discontented will be swelled, not 
alone by those growing numbers who have fallen victims of 
the tendency, but by those who are capable of perceiving that 
their turn is never far off. Now some political economists and 
others are prepared to annihilate this doctrine, and they are 
industriously doing so every day. We, however, seek only to 
learn whether the economists and others have so clear a case 
that the majority of laboring men will be forced to agree with 
them. F + we are not discussing the true and untrue, in this 
paper, bn¢ satner what a great body of our people are likely to 
accept as truth. And it seems to us that because the accumu- 
lation of very great fortunes on the one hand, and the uncer- 
tainty of steady employment, even for the most faithful work- 
men, on the other, are facts so potent and undeniable that 
an entire literature of disproofs and annihilations of the con- 
clusions deduced from them, would not win popular assent. 
Such questions, for example, as whether in the course of cen- 
turies, with the increase of wealth, the condition of the labor- 
ing classes has improved in the same proportion as that of 
other classes, or more slowly, will accomplish practically noth- 
ing, whatever the answer may be; for the differences to-day 
are beyond all reason. The greatest sufferings of the laboring 
classes in this country are of comparatively recent origin, and 
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they have grown more instead of less serious. What is there 
to lead anyone to suppose that this tendency will alter? These 
immediately present facts the laborer can point to as more to 
be considered than subtle arguments dating back to previous 
centuries; and in the end nothing will save him from the 
conclusion that he is in a system fatal to himself, when he can 
witness the daily increasing accumulation of wealth in a few 
hands, and his own perfect inability to cope with those who 
have it. 

Let us suppose him to be informed at this point that the pro- 
gress of humanity depends upon this gradual and balanced im- 
provement of all classes. This we at once recognize as the old 
argument from necessity, sustained however by high ethical 
considerations. From what was previously said on this subject, 
it is to be doubted whether they have the subtlety to perceive 
that the well-being of society requires a large substratum of 
crude and undeveloped people, and that there are—or have 
been—proveable economic laws to that effect. But their im- 
penetrability to principles—if such it is—does not wholly 
remove their moral obligation. We must, however, bear in 
mind that they are crude, and crude people are often selfish. 
It would not be surprising if they were inconsiderate enough 
to ask the embarrassing question why they should be the ones 
to constitute this substratum, instead of others. Indeed I sus- 
pect them of this inconsiderateness, nor do I see how they could 
be blamed, for it requires noble natures to sacrifice everything 
to humanity, and prolonged and wearing manual labor tends to 
produce natures that are ignoble. That we may feel this in its 
full force, we must suppose our cultivated, and therefore unseif- 
ish classes, to be in a position where the same self renunciation 
would be required. Even they, filled as they are with glorious 
visions of human progress springing from the presence of a 
docile and joyiess horde below, even they might momentarily 
hesitate to renounce their hopes of present prosperity and hap- 
piness for the good of others and their far-off posterity. How 
then can we imagine that those whom we have left in ignorance 
of the splendid future of a part of the race—though not their 
part—should understand our beatific visions, and with inspiring 
self-abandonment, toil for us and for our civilization, in which 
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they have no part? And when we further reflect that their 
children and children’s children for all time will likewise be 
needed as supporting masses for beauties and refinements of 
which they cannot partake, we ought to wonder at our surpass- 
ing simplicity in ever having dreamed that such will be their 
course. They will rudely inquire what interest we imagine our 
civilization can have for them. If they cannot share it we 
may well believe that they will not much longer support it. 
It is useless to expect the refined morality of our higher classes 
from them. 

The Socialists likewise maintain that man is in the world 
to develop, but the distinction is that they believe in the devel- 
opment of all men in place of a few. This, then, is their new 
light. They ask for such a reconstruction of society as will 
enable the masses to share the advantages of moderu civiliza- 
tion, which they as a class have contributed so largely to create 
and which they do so much to sustain. Lelieving absolutely 
in the righteousness of this, they can never admit that Heaven 
intended civilization for a few only, and especially for such as 
are most skillful in eluding Heaven’s own acknowledged laws— 
those namely who succeed best in substituting for the law of 
universal love and care for one’s fellow-men the principle of 
organized selfishness, and whose affections are fixed on the 
things of this world. 

Of the questions asked at the beginning two, we believe, 
have been answered. We have found the enlarged demands 
made for the laborers by those who teach them, resting upon 
elaborate reasoning, to be the cause of the nature there indi- 
eated ; and it has been shown how the preparation which the 
laborers undergo fits them to comprehend and accept the new 
point of view. It has appeared also that this cause, if unim- 
peded, is capable of producing the etfect. The visions of hap- 
piness to be enjoyed, as they are told, here on earth, instead of 
hereafter in some remote, enigmatical heaven; to be enjoyed, 
if not by themselves, at least by their children and grand-chil- 
dren, provided they themselves are now capable of consecration 
to difficult duties, will not these thoughts eventually arouse the 
workingmen of this country to action ¢ 

The third question was whether we are giving these forces 
VOL, X. 36 
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free play, and if this freedom is the result of a tendency of our 
people. Now something is being done to prepare for the evils 
that await us, but so feeble are the efforts made in comparison 
with the need, that we may almost say that the work is still to 
be begun. The New York ation speaks of “the froth and 
frivolity of socialistic agitation,” and thinks that “it is to be 
regretted that a few college professors and preachers should be 
caught by the ‘new dispensation’ chaff, and shou!d say the 
many ridiculous things that they do.” Departing somewhat 
from its usual judicious manner the WVation says: “If an eco- 
nomic reconstruction of society were going on in the direction 
of socialism, there would be somewhere visible proofs of the 
fact, for society is the most visible of all things. The striking 
workers would be buying factories and starting car lines, buy- 
ing stock in railroads; and on the other hand townships and 
counties would be surrendering their lands, heretofore held by 
private owners, into a communal ownership... . . ” These 
paragraphs illustrate so well our national tendency that we are 
glad to have them before us. Before we can believe that any- 
thing can happen we must see it actually going on under our very 
eyes. But may we not suppose that some preparation is need- 
ful before a reconstruction can begin, and may not the evidences 
of this preparation be very visible in that “ most visible of all 
things,” society? If, as the ation so confidently assumes, the 
only proof of “an economic reconstruction of society going on 
in the direction of Socialism” were the buying of factories by 
striking—and it might have added starving—workers, and “ the 
passing of watering-place hotels under the control of the cham- 
bermaids and waiters,” the Vation would have an easy victory. 
But we have been accustomed to believe that a very essemtial 
part of any social reconstruction is a change in the mental atti- 
tude of men which finally culminates in a change of visible 
institutions. At all events it has seldom if ever failed to occur 
that, when the minds of a sufficient number of men were made 
up concerning the necessity of some external change, this 
change has been brought about. Is not then the prophetic eye 
of the WVation turned in the wrong direction when it finds 
proofs for its peremptory denial that there is any tendency any- 
where towards an economic reconstruction of society, in the 
absence of outward, visible actualization of such new ideas ? 
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On the other hand it is probably true that a few college pro- 
fessors and preachers are almost the only ones who treat this 
subject with any genuine earnestness, or who are “caught by 
the chaff of the ‘new dispensation.’” And the ation has 
done good service in calling attention to this fact, for it helps 
us to prove that the forces at work to produce Socialism are, as 
we have said, having free play. But it is disheartening that 
neither our reliable journals nor our statesmen will arouse them- 
selves to action in diffusing this knowledge, and we now see 
that the former, like the latter, are determined to wait until the 
storm bursts upon them before they will see the clouds. Of 
our statesmen we no longer expect or require much, for we 
know how statesmen are made in these days, and how quickly 
they are unmade when they displease the wealth of their con- 
stituency. But of the Press we still expect much because of 
its disinterestedness, and it can lull the people to sleep so that 
they too, like the statesmen and the Press, will wait for the 
storm to burst. In the meantime the few preachers and college 
professors will have a hard time of it, for all the great powers 
will be against them. But if the few are right—and is not this 
too grave a question to be treated with contempt /—what will 
the statesmen and newspapers and people do when the storm 
breaks ? 

Some there are who see hope even then. They confidently 
assure us that the agricultural element of our population is a 
lasting bulwark against socialism, for the land owners are from 
the nature of the case hostile to the dismal proposals of the 
city wage-workers. To this assertion a question will not be 
irrelevant. If the land passes by degrees into the possession 
of those who can lend money and take mortgages, will the 
landless farmer continue to find the system that has deprived 
him of his home, the idol of his affections? And it is reported 
that this process of mortgage and foreclosure is steadily going 
on, and that the present land owners are gradually being con- 
verted into land-renters and hired workers. Can the result of 
this process be anything else than a union of this “ landed ele- 
ment” with socialists? And if this tendency is general and 
seems to be another of those pernicious effects of our system, 
upon which the socialist dwells, will those who still retain land 
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be very enthusiastic to preserve the industrial machinery that 
will sooner or later deprive them of it? They will be taught 
that this is the culmination of a great historic process in which 
conditions have been prepared which the ordinary man cannot 
long successfully struggle against. 

Finally we need strongly to emphasize that the right or 
wrong of the claims of Socialists does not affect our conclusions 
regarding the dangers awaiting us. Often a tendency is 
ignored because it is held to be wrong, but this very obviously 
does not dispose of it as a fact. It may be mathematically de- 
monstrable that a laborer who, living from hand to mouth, has 
been driven with his family from the tenement into the street, 
because his employer has closed the shops for a time on account 
of too small profits, has nothing to complain of. Our proposi- 
tion however is that if these men think that they are wronged, 
and, under this impression, are becoming enemies of society, it 
is imperatively necessary to convince them of their mistake in 
order to avoid trouble. 

How to meet the difficulties which this paper has outlined, 
we shall not here undertake to discover. At one time a text 
book for the common schools might have served, compiled in 
the spirit of prevalent theory, to show the fleeting character of 
riches, that happiness is mostly vanity and emptiness, that disei- 
pline and character are the great ends of life ; to depict, more- 
over, the moral value of obstacles, and the consequent unrivalled 
good fortune of the very poor in having a great many of them, 
and lastly to terminate all with the reflection that this life is in 
reality as nothing. But no reasonable person to-day expects 
that these propositions will have any effect. 

If socialism is left to run its own course it will probably lead 
to confusion and disaster, if not to irreparable calamity ; if it 
is understood and guided it may not only produce no ill results, 
but may become an agency of exceptional usefulness. 

Writing in the North American Review on the fallacies and 
dangers of socialism, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh says: “ Socialism is 
dangerous in England, because it claims to be revolutionary in 
an age and in a country where the most extensive reforms have 
been peacefully effected during the past fifty years, and where 
the enormously wide extension of political power gives oppor- 
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tunity for the acceleration of the many reforms yet required. . . 
While I do not believe that socialism can make the revolution 
its advocates menace, I do believe that it may make disorder, 
turmoil, riot, and disturbance.”* We might take warning from 
this. England differs enormously from some of the continental 
countries where individual liberty is still in its infancy, and 
where there has been scarcely any real extension of political 
power among the people, and yet England is menaced with the 
same socialism. If the difference between America and Eng- 
land is great, that between England and Germany is likewise 
great. But socialism is founded upon ideas which take effect in 
spite of these divergences, and we cannot hope for immunity. 

Socialism is the expression of a wave of thought sweeping 
over the world. It portends deep changes. If the disasters 
that it threatens to bring are to be averted it will only be by 
comprehending fully the import of the thought lying at its core 
and acting accordingly. It is useless to face socialism with old 
weapons. It can be successfully met only by an early recog- 
nition of whatever justice there is in its claims, and the hearty 
endeavor to alter the operations of the social organism corres- 
pondingly. 

MorRIsON I. SwIrt. 


* January number, 1887. 
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Articte I.—-THE BIBLE: SHALL WE TAKE IT AS WE 
FIND IT, OR AS WE LIKE IT? 


Amone Christian people this is the burning question of the 
day. Upon its answer turns the value of the Bible as a rule 
of faith and practice. If we are to take the Bible as we find 
it, the discussion is narrowed down to the simple question, what 
does the Bible teach in the light of the best scholarship? in 
other words, what are its contents? But if we are to take it 
as we like it, it shifts the whole ground and drift and issue 
of the discussion. These two views are radically opposed to 
each other, having little or nothing in common. 

Is the Bible God’s book in such a sense that it is to be re- 
ceived under the light of a fair interpretation—of course mak- 
ing allowance for all errors in the canon and in translations— 
or is it God’s book, to be received in whole or in part, with 
certain reservations and modifications—these latter to be deter- 
mined by the Christian consciousness ¢ This is a fair question 
and should be met in a candid and Christian spirit. I do not 
flatter myself that I shall contribute very much to its solution, 
and yet every ray of light, however feeble, will help. 

On the threshold of this question, there are two facts that 
will be at once admitted by those who accept the Bible, with 
or without qualifications as a divine book,—one that it is as Dr. 
Harris shows in his recent able work, a “Self-Revelation of 
God ” to man, the other that it is God’s revelation of man to 
man. These are two facts that lie upon every page of the 
Bible and so clearly that he who runneth may read. They are 
the two foci of the Book—the vital centers, from which all 
discussions must proceed and to which all discussions must re- 
turn. God and man are the actors upon the scene, neither 
giving way to anything else—neither crowding the other out 
of view—both standing at the front—both lying conspicuously 
within the sweep of its thought. 

The Bible is a marvelous disclosure of the divine character, 
not indeed complete, like Minerva from the brain of Jove, but 
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to an extent which man unaided could never have reached. It 
has grown, and with every fresh stage of growth, it has made 
a fresh revelation of God. 

The Bible is also a marvelous disclosure of man to himself, 
and with a fidelity and thoroughness which man could never 
have reached with his eyes bandaged by sin. Here is common 
ground on which all believers in the divine origin of the Bible 
can stand, however much they may differ in regard to the 
method and extent of its inspiration—the rules of its interpre- 
tation, and the relative proportion of the divine and human 
elements in it. 

Now it is obvious that such a revelation as this of God to 
man and of man to himself, must in the nature of the case con- 
tain some truth that would surprise man—truth that he could 
not have anticipated—truth that has the color of mystery about 
it—truth, on the surface of whose ocean he can play, but whose 
depth he cannot fathom—truth, before which his eye dims and 
his arm palsies, in a word, truth that can be measured only by 
the infinities and eternities of God himself. God can reveal 
some things to man but not everything. The limitation is not 
in God’s power to reveal—but in man’s power to receive. 

When the infinite holds converse with the finite, so great is 
the disparity between them, that there can be no end of sur- 
prises. Every fresh revelation will be a fresh surprise, while 
those things which could not be fully revealed but which we see 
only in dim outiine through hints and gleams, will keep us on 
the perpetual tiptoe and stretch of desire. 

Touching the Bible asa revelation from God concerning map, 
it will of necessity contain also some truth distasteful to man. 
Let it be carefully noted that the Bible has a distinctively moral 
aim and purpose. It is the revelation of ethics to an ethical 
nature, of spiritualities to a spiritual nature, but as we have 
already seen only partial. If there is anything made clear in 
the Bible, it is the immaculate holiness of God. How will such 
a being as man, fallen, his moral nature wrenched out of 
harmony with God and with its whole drift in the opposite di- 
rection, look upon such holiness? Certainly not with com- 
placency. It will not win him. In the nature of the case it 
will be distasteful to him. His eyes cannot look upon it. He 
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will recoil from it. Its demands are too exacting for him 
readily to comply with. ‘here is a manifest incongruity be- 
tween it and the controlling purpose of his life, until perchance 
that purpose shall be chavy: ! through the obedience of faith. 
We do not say that man’s soul even in its sin, makes no re- 
sponses to God—it does—and they are often strong and with 
unutterable yearnings—this is a fact of spiritual psychology 
too well settled to admit of doubt. But we do say that the 
natural effect of bringing man under the glare of God’s in- 
effable holiness, is to repel and turn him away, and the repellant 
force will vary in proportion to the relative dominancy of sin 
and grace in his heart. Not until man himself is made perfect 
in holiness, will these repellant forces entirely cease to act. 
Still again, when the light of the Bible is turned upon man’s 
own heart, it makes disclosures that are both surprising and 
distasteful to him. He is surprised to find what a wonderful 
moral nature he possesses, how divine in its composition, how 
angelic in its aspirations, how deep in its needs, how compre- 
hensive in its out-reach. Surprise follows surprise, as revela- 
tion after revelation breaks upon his view with the lifted veil, 
and he is lead to exclaim with the Psalmist, “ Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty.” “Thou hast 
made man a little lower than the angels and hast crowned him 
with glory and honor.” But there are some things aduut this 
revelation which displease as well as surprise man. He is taken 
by a divine guide into the dark chambers of his soul, where 
sin sits enthroned, swaying a cruel scepter over his better 
nature, over his loyalty to God, and over all that would draw 
him into eternal friendship with him. And now and then this 
divine guide whispers in his ear “thou art a sinner, thou art 
guilty, thou art condemned, thou art responsible.” This is 
hard truth for a proud soul to hear. It becomes distasteful. 
It is secretly if not openly denied. Man will not accept the 
disclosures which the Bible makes concerning himself. He is 
in controversy with it, and presently he begins to modify it, 
or to cast about for some other standard of morality by which 
to try both God and himself. Such for substance is the revela- 
tion of the Bible, and such the attitude of man towards it. 
Weare now prepared to meet the question: Is man and such 
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a man as I have described, competent to sit in judgment upon 
the Bible, and such a Bible as I have described? in other 
words, What is the bearing of all this upon the previous ques- 
tion, “ Shall we take the Bible as we find it, or as we like it ?”’ 
To the question, is man competent to decide what the Bible 
means ¢ we unhesitatingly reply, yes. His competency reaches 
quoad hoc, to just this extent. He must himself settle the ques- 
tion as to its meaning and scope. Along with the gift of the 
Bible, God has not sent an interpreter to tell us that this is his 
book and to explain it to us, except so far as the Holy Spirit may 
be considered such an interpreter. Man himself is the inter- 
preter of the Bible. He is the other party in the transaction. 
But what sort of an interpreter is he, in the nature of the case ¢ 
How well fitted is he for such a work? Will he be likely to 
give an unbiased judgment in regard to all its utterances? We 
have just looked at his attitude towards the Bible, and found 
it to be one of surprise, and as respects some parts of it at least, 
of semi-hostility. In other words, the very person who finds 
many things in the Bible beyond his comprehension, and many 
things positively displeasing to him, is the interpreter of the 
book. What will be the product of his interpretation. I 
mean in view of the fact of his finiteness and his sin-beclouded 
vision ¢ 

Certainly it will not be a pure product. It will be variously 
mixed, as well as only approximately complete. Will not such 
an interpreter of such a book be under perpetual temptation to 
speculate concerning truth too high for him, and to torture 
into favorite forms or to eliminate entirely from the record 
truth that is distasteful to him? On the well-known principles 
of psychology, no other result would be natural or even pos- 
sible. 

But if man is clearly incompetent by reason of his finiteness 
and moral bias to judge what the Bible ought to be, then the 
question is pertinent, how shall we know that the Bible is the 
word of God? If one party in the transaction is laboring 
under such serious disability, how shall all the parties in inter- 
est get the full benefits of the transaction? We here touch 
the vital point in this discussion. Is there a limit to man’s 
competency to know the Bible? If so, what is it ¢ 
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Let it be distinctly understood, and as a point that admits 
of no doubt among thoughtful and candid people, that man is 
fully competent to determine what the Bible is, but not what 
it ought to be. His competency touches the question of fact, 
but not the question of obligation on the part of God, the 
contents, but not the justice or the wisdom of the contents. 
To be sure, the revelation so far as it goes must not conflict 
with the sense of ought or of justice which God himself has 
implanted within us. At the same time, we have no right to 
demand that tle revelation shall fully satisfy or exhaust our 
sense of ought or of justice. It is readily conceded that man 
has all the equipment, mental and moral, necessary to decide 
in the light of sufficient evidence, what the Bible is as a matter 
of fact. Beyond this, we claim that he cannot go by reason of 
the limitations of his finiteness and moral bias. The evidence 
that the Bible is from God, comes mainly from itself. It tes- 
tifies in its own behalf. This evidence is two-fold, external 
and internal. The external evidence has to do with the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the writings that go to make up 
the Bible. Were they the work of the men whose names they 
bear and are they a record of facts ? 

This question can only be settled at the bar of human reason. 
And it has been so well settled in the affirmative that those 
who have re-opened it have found, to say the least, a heavy task 
on their hands. The internal evidence that the Bible is from 
God, has to do with the character of the writings. Do they 
give us a correct view of God and a correct view of man? Do 
they tell us what God is doing in this world? Do they give 
us the facts about his kingdom? Do they show us man’s 
relation to this kingdom, as a divinely chosen and commis- 
sioned helper in its work? In other words, have we good 
reason to expect that such writings as these would come from 
such a being as God? Clearly, yes. We find nothing in the 
Bible that conflicts with our ideas of what God might properly 
do. Indeed, we are surprised to find that he could do so much 
and in the direct line of truth and righteousness on which our 
own minds are working. We readily allow that the presump- 
tion is wholly in favor of such a book, and most especially in 
view of the fact that hitherto the ingenuity of man has shown 
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itself quite unequal to the production of a different book that 
bears any comparison with this. The internal evidence appeals 
both to the reason and the moral sense. 

This brings us face to face with the function of Christian 
consciousness concerning which so much is said in these days. 
Its power to resolve the mysteries of the Bible and penetrate 
the secrets of Jehovah, has been greatly enlarged. What is 
this faculty called consciousness? What is its legitimate 
sphere? What can it do and what can it not do? The Ger- 
mans attach to it a much broader meaning than has been cus- 
tomary among us. Indeed the enlargement of its function 
began in Germany and with many other German notions has 
found a foothold in America. They call it “the light of all 
our seeing,” and I think that Dr. Harris, in his “ Self-revela- 
tion of God,” takes it in this sense. If this means anything it 
must mean that consciousness covers the whole field of man’s 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature—all knowledge, intui- 
tional and experimental, natural and supernatural—of the ego 
and of the non-ego. 

If it is the light of all our seeing, then we have but one eye 
with which to see ourselves, God, and his universe. But it is 
commonly held that man has at least three eyes, whose ranges 
of vision while they may more or less overlap each other, do 
yet cover three distinct fields of observation, namely, the intel- 
lectual, the moral, and the spiritual. The intellectual eye sees 
the reason of things—the moral eye sees the right and wrong 
of things, and the spiritual eye sees God in everything. This 
gives a complete man with a trinity of powers to meet all the 
conceivable necessities of his being. 

But when we merge these three faculties into one and cover 
the whole with the word consciousness, we introduce confu- 
sion and blend things that should be kept apart. Is not this 
giving too much breadth to the function of consciousness? Is 
it not a new departure in psychology which careful men will 
be slow to accept until established by incontrovertible facts ? 
A correct theology must be rooted in a correct philosophy. 
The commonly received view of the human mind, which gives 
it a triple function, represented by the Greek words véo¢, 700¢, 
and zvevya has been exceedingly helpful to a correct understand- 
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ing of the Bible. It has given us a theology whose value has 
been demonstrated by its abundant fruits. But if this new 
view of consciousness shall become the accepted philosophy of 
the human mind, it will necessitate a new theology from 
foundation to summit. 

But what is consciousness? Let us be simple in our defi- 
nitions when simplicity is in order. It is self-knowledge—this 
and nothing else—the mind taking cognizance of its own oper- 
ations, the thought turned inward upon itself, the knowledge 
of what passes in the mind and not outside of it. Oon- 
sciousness never oversteps the horizon of the thinker, I my- 
self. It has to do with the ego, but not with the non-ego. 
For example, I am conscious that I exist and think and 
feel; more, I am conscious of the contents of my existence and 
of my thinking and of my feeling; but I am not conscious 
that I see a man oratree. These are external facts, the knowl- 
edge of which comes to me through the faculties of sense and 
observation. Why then enlarge consciousness to take in these 
external facts, since the mind is furnished with special facul- 
ties for this special purpose ¢ 

What now is Christian consciousness? We answer, con- 
sciousness enlightened and guided by the Spirit of God. It is 
not easy to see that it properly means anything else. But 
those who have pushed this phrase into such prominence in 
these days attach to it a much larger meaning than this. With 
them, it is the one infallible and altimate standard by which 
to judge God and his revelation to man. 

Professor Henry M. Goodwin, a writer in the Mew Eng- 
lander May, 1885, page 370, says: “The Christian conscious- 
ness includes not only the moral sense and its intuitions, 
but reason, the intellectual organ and test of truth, and 
faith or spiritual perception, and all these enlightened, in- 
formed, quickened, and inspired by ghe Word and Spirit of 
God, by all the progressive light and knowledge which 
Christianity has poured into the world and wrought into 
human experience since the New Testament was written. To 
say that this is not an authority in the things of faith, or of 
Christian truth and doctrine while we admit the supremacy of 
conscience in questions of duty, is to affirm that the light of 
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nature is superior to that of Christian revelation, that the law 
of morality is a more certain guide than the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus. The ultimate standard or criterion of 
truth must be internal and not external.” 

In regard to the relation of the Christian consciousness to 
the Holy Scriptures, this same writer says, (page 372): “ Their 
divine authority is not independent of the Christian conscious- 
ness, but one with it.” This is the view advocated by Dr. 
Newman Smyth and by the Andover professors. 

No doubt there are some grains of truth in these views, but 
I submit it as a fair question, is there as much truth in them as 
their representatives would have us believe? is the Christian 
consciousness as broad as this? is it able to do all this? If so, 
will it not lead to consequences which must sooner or later 
undermine the Bible as an authoritative reveiation from God, 
and that for the reason that it sets up a human standard, and one 
therefore imperfect and in perpetual oscillation? We admit 
that the Christian consciousness is the inshining of God’s light 
into the soul, and in this respect it is differentiated from the 
unchristian consciousness. He who has it, sees God in nature 
and in revelation when other men cannot see him, and sees 
more of him too. This is clear. This we allow. But this is a 
very different thing from saying that consciousness is compe- 
tent to determine what the revelation ought to be and to sup- 
ply supposed defects by reading between the lines. 

That we may see how the Christian consciousness and the 
Bible stand related to each other, let us bring them face to face. 
The Bible is the thing to be known, that is, the contents of it. 
It is the thought of God for man. It is the mind of the 
Spirit. That man may know it to be such, it must be imparted 
to him, he must have the faculty to receive it. Is the Chris- 
tian consciousness such a faculty? We answer, yes; for the 
specific purpose of knowing the mind of the Spirit within 
certain limitations. What are those limitations? We reply, the 
written word itself. And here let me not be misunderstood. 

The Christian consciousness has a two-fold function, namely, 
to discern the mind of the Spirit in the Bible and also out of 
the Bible, for God is both in and out of the Bible. There can be 
no doubt that God does sometimes reveal himself to his people 
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directly and in large measure, not so much for the general pur- 
poses of his kingdom in the world, as for their individual work 
and comfort and growth in holiness. Such rev lations are made 
directly by the Spirit to the consciousness, and the conscious- 
ness recognizes and appropriates them to the personal uses of 
the soul. Such revelations were made to Abraham, to Jacob, 
to Paul, and no doubt have been made to multitudes in all 
ages. They are individual and special. While the revelations 
contained in the Bible are also designed for another and a 
broader purpose, namely, the enlargement and triumph of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom on earth. 

This distinction is largely lost sight of in the recent discus- 
sions of this question. And here is where the confusion comes 
in. The Christian consciousness is made the one standard by 
which to judge the Bible, and with remorseless logic even to 
the utter exhaustion of itself, it is held to the discharge of this 
duty, subordinating to its uses, intuition, reason, judgment, and 
faith. I submit that the demand is too great, the burden too 
heavy for its strength. 

But what has the Christian consciousness to do with the 
Bible? Much every way. As we have already said, the in- 
tegrity and contents of the Bible are to be determined as we 
determine those of any other book, in the light of sufficient 
evidence at the bar of human judgment. Consciousness can- 
not answer the question, is the Bible a genuine book ¢ any more 
than it can answer the question, is Bancroft’s History of the 
United States a genuine book? This is purely a question of 
external fact. It belongs neither to the content nor to the 
purview of consciousness. It is to be answered as we answer 
other historicai questions. 

But the Christian consciousness has everything to do with 
the character of the Bible—the quality of its contents. Here 
is its jurisdiction and here alone. It is able to say authorita- 
tively, that the Bible is a different book from the writings of 
Shakespeare, or Socrates, or Confucius ever, that it contains a 
code of morals which in purity and elevation surpasses anything 
ever known; more, that there is that in its teachings to which 
the human soul in its loftiest moods quickly and gladly responds, 
still more, that its teachings bear the marks of a divine genesis 


and of a human aim and purpose. 
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This, if I mistake not, is the tangent point, and the only 
tangent point between consciousness and the Bible. This is 
the nexus or bond that unites them in indissoluble union. And 
why? Because it is the self-same spirit that works in, illumines 
and inspires both. It is simply an illustration of the law of cor- 
respondencies in the kingdom of grace, of which so much is made 
by the writers on Swedenborgianism. The Christian conscious- 
ness is a spiritual faculty set for the discovery of that which 
is spiritual in the Bible. This explains what the apostle means 
when he says, “ the natural man cannot know the things of the 
Spirit of God, because they are spiritually discerned.” This 
view of consciousness does by no means give the right to read 
between the lines or into the lines anything that is not found 
there in the light of the generally accepted principles of Bibli- 
cal interpretation. This, it seems to me, is the mistake of the 
advocates of the new view. They load the Bible with en- 
larged, irrelevant, non-sequitur meanings, and thus require it’ 
to do duty which the inspiring Spirit never intended it to do;. 
and then they enlarge the function of consciousness to cover the 
needs of this new interpretation. And how do they propose to 
meet this need? I answer, by erecting the Christian conscious- 
ness into a tribunal of judgment, instead of making it simply 
God’s witness in the soul, testifying for his truth. It cannot be 
safely made such a court of final appeal. To allow it is to 
make man the judge of God. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let us look at the subject from still 
another point of view. The bottom truth of Christian con- 
sciousness is God. Wesee and feel Him in nature, in the Bible 
and in our own souls. We apprehend His presence every- 
where. The power to apprehend Him is a fact in spiritual 
psychology. But we cannot go behind this fact and say how He 
shall reveal himself and in what degree He shall reveal himself. 
The method and the measure are among the secret things that 
belong alone to Him. The Bible is God’s method of special 
revelation. Its contents are the measure of that special revela- 
tion. It is a revelation from God, of God and man, and to 
man. Wereadily acceptitassuch. Why? Because it exactly 
fits our need and nothing else does. How do we know that it 
fits our need? The Christian consciousness says so and this 
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declaration is an ultimate fact in psychology. But this does 
not make consciousness the judge of the Bible, it rather makes 
it the receptacle of its spiritual truth. The Bible is self-evi- 
dencing. God in the Bibie is the judge of the Bible. Thus 
it is that the Bible furnishes its own standard of judgment. 
It contemplates no external standard. It is constantly appeal 
ing to itself. When Moses lifting the brazen serpent told the 
bitten Israelites “to look and live,” his words were prophetic 
of what the Baptist said to his disciples, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God,” and what Christ himself was constantly saying to the 
people, “ Look unto me,” “Come unto me.” He tells Thomas, 
“because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed.” And on 
another occasion he says, “If ye had known me, you would 
have known my Father also.” The Bible simply offers itself 
as the all-sufficient proof of the truth of what it says. 

Now the Christian consciousness apprehends and accepts this 
fact on the ground of the divine harmonies that sweep alike 
‘through the contents of the one and the needs of the other. 
When the Bible says, “Child, thy Father speaks to thee.” 
Consciousness replies, “ Yes, Father, I hear thy voice, and will 
obey.” It is the soul’s response to the Father’s call. Hence 
consciousness is that faculty which discerns the soul’s need and 
the divine adaptation of the Bible to meet that need. Beyond 
this it cannot go, nor is there any occasion for it to go. 

Here we have the all-sufficient and unanswerable proof that the 
Bible is from God. The proof is internal and spiritual. It is 
not the result of a process of rexsoning, that moves on by the 
slow and measured steps of logic. It is intuitional and im- 
mediate, satisfactory, and final. 

But when we erect the Christian consciousness into a tri- 
bunal before which to summon the Bible for trial, it implies 
that the question is still open for consideration and that cross- 
testimony is admissible. This conflicts with the very idea of 
the Christian consciousness, which declares, first, middle, and 
always, that the question is once and forever settled. It leaves 
no room for doubt. The Spirit speaks the same word in the 
Bible and in the consciousness, and this is what stamps a Chris 
tian character upon both. Moreover, if the Bible must answer 
the summons of such a tribunal it opens the door to inferences 
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and enlargements without limit, with the right to add to or 
substract from the record, as any one may list. It makes it a 
court of enquiry on a case already adjudicated by its own 
deliverances, and so keeps the truth of the Bible a perpetually 
open question. The weakness of this view is still further seen 
when we consider, that it makes consciousness witness, jury, 
and judge in itsown case. Whatshall be the result of that trial 
in which the party tries himself? Consciousness is I myself, 
and this is the accused party. The Bible is the accuser. Can 
there be any doubt about the verdict? It would seem to be 
more in harmony with the well-known principles of human 
nature to let the accuser try the case. This view is fatal to the 
jurisdiction of consciousness in an enquiry of this kind. There 
is another objection equally fatal, namely: the lack of uni- 
formity in the deliverances of the Christian consciousness. 
Much is said in these days about the universal Christian con- 
sciousness, or better perhaps the consensus of the Christian 
church. What does this mean? Is there any such thing? 
Yes, concerning 2 few leading truths of the Christian faith, 
such as are held to be essential to salvation. Here there has 
been and is a consensus in the church, but beyond this, there 
is none. It is cenfusion of tongnes. One says lo! here, and 
another lo! there, and whose lo! shall we follow? And 
even though there has been substantial agreement touching a 
few fundamental doctrines, the philosophy that has been 
brought to their interpretation has been almost infinitely diver- 
sified. The declaration that Christ is a Divine Saviour, able 
and willing to save unto the uttermost all that come unto God 
by him, expresses about all the consensus there is, or ever has 
been in Christian doctrine. What other result is possible, if 
we make man the judge and divider on such a question / 

Take the case now so prominently before the public. It is 
claimed that in order to vindicate the justice of God, those 
who have not heard of the historic Christ in this world, must 
have another chance in the next. Who claims this? Not 
everybody. Not the universal consciousness of the Christian 
church. But the favored few who would have us believe that 
they enjoy a higher illumination and hence can see deeper into 
the ways of God than others. 
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Where then is the consensus? The inference plainly is that 
the Christian consciousness does not give forth any such deliv- 
erance, but that its supposed deliverance is really the deliver- 
ance of the theology of feeling and of the “larger hope.” 
Clearly such a question must be tried before some other 
tribunal. Moreover, is it to be presumed that God would sub- 
mit the wisdom and justice of his moral administration to the 
adjudication of such a court? It is incompetent. Its verdict 
would neither exalt God, nor conserve the interests of the 
universe. God does not ask us to sit in judgment on his ways. 
He does not expect it. The highest and I may add the only 
appropriate deliverance of the Christian consciousness, is a 
deliverance of faith, of acquiescence, and of childlike trust, 
and upon that plane there is no occasion for the formal deliv- 
erance of the judge. ; 

Dr. Gregg, in his creed read before the recent installing 
council at Park Street Church, Boston, puts the point with 
telling force, when he says, “God speaks to man in his word. 
In his creed, man should say to God, I believe the declarations 
of thy word. There should be nothing in his creed that is not 
in the word. Man needs to believe nothing beyond the word, 
for nothing beyond is necessary to the glory of God in this 
life, or to the interests of the soul. I believe in the sufficiency 
and in the efficiency of the word of God. Everything beyond 
is divisive to the Christian brotherhood and perplexing to the 
individual. "When men go beyond the word of God and spec- 
ulate that by their speculations they may defend the character 
of God and demonstrate the consistency of revealed truth with 
itself, they originate more difficulties than they solve.” 

There is also much said and well said in these days concern- 
ing the Bible as a progressive revelation. No one can for a 
moment doubt this. The Bible is not only a self-revelation of 
God as Dr. Harris shows with masterly ability; but it is a 
progressive seif-revelation. Read concerning the God that 
Adam and Abel knew, and the God that Peter and Paul knew, 
or concerning the God that Jacob at Bethel knew, and the God 
that St. John at Patmos knew, and the evidence becomes clear 
as a sunbeam, that the knowledge of God to the minds of men 
has been like the dawning light marching on to the perfect day. 
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This point is not in controversy. The only question is, how far 
shall this principle of progress in revelation be carried? Has 
it any limits? If so, what are they? We chafe under limita- 
tions. 

The idea of progress is fascinating, and especially so in 
theclogy, and that for two reasons: one, because the Bible 
contains some things from which we desire to escape; the 
other, because over the path that opens into the future there 
broods much of mystery. Put these two facts together and we 
have a problem with which the human mind likes to wrestle. 
If it can get rid of the disagreeable things in the Bible and 
dispel the mystery towards which it looks, it most certainly 
will. It has never ceased to try, and never will, until all these 
things are made clear in the clearer light of the hereafter. 

All the theological controversies that have agitated the 
Christian world from the beginning till now, have had to do 
more or less directly with these two points—the things that 
man’s heart dislikes and the things that his curiosity wants to 
know. If we apply these tendencies of the human mind to 
the doctrine of progressive revelation we shall see at once what 
a charm there is in the idea) What then are the proper limita- 
tions of a progressive Biblical revelation? I answer, the writ- 
ten record, itself unfolded and illumined under the light which 
an ever advancing scholarship shall pour upon it. In regard 
to truth vital and saving, the Bible of Wickliffe and Luther 
was substantially the same as the Bible of to-day, while in re- 
gard to the knowledge of many things local, historical, and 
practical it was a very different book. As compared with for- 
mer times, it may be said that doctrine and life have exchanged 
places. Not that we think less of doctrine, but more of life. 
Not that we have chipped away any of the soli’ and enduring 
parts of the foundation stones, but rather that we have enlarged 
and beautified the uprising structure. Applied doctrine is both 
the watchword and the glory of our modern Christianity. We 
say that the Bibie changes not, and then again we say that it is 
continually changing; and there is truth in this apparently 
contradictory statement. What do we mean by it? It will 
contribute to clearness to remember that Revelation and Or- 
thodoxy are very different things. Revelation is God’s work ; 
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Orthodoxy man’s. Revelation, the attempt of God to lodge 
truth in the minds of men; Orthodoxy, the measure in which 
the minds of men receive His truth. Revelation, the method 
of the Father for reaching the child ; Orthodoxy, the going 
out of the child to meet the Father. 

We do not use the word Orthodoxy here in any narrow or 
offensive sense. Without applying it to any particular persons 
or parties, we simply mean by it that he who gets the most of 
God’s revealed truth into his soul and comes the nearest the 
Father’s heart, is the most orthodox man, in other words, his 
opinions of God are the most nearly correct. 

We can now see what is meant by progressive revelation. 
It is God’s plan of mercy set forth in the Bible and little by 
little unfolded through the long and weary centuries that 
stretch from the first recorded utterance of Moses to the last 
Amen of St. John. Here, the revelation was forever closed. 
He who should add to or take from it, should have his part 
stricken from the book of life and from the Holy City. 

We can also see what is meant by progressive Orthodoxy. 
This, a continually better understanding of the truths of pro- 
gressive revelation. The revelation has closed, while the or- 
thodoxy is ever moving on, and will, until the last ray of light 
from the perfected scholarship of the world, under the guiding 
Spirit, shall have disclosed the last side of God’s many-sided 
revelation. Then orthodoxy will harmonize with revelation, 
because both will be perfect. 

It is often assumed in the discussion of this subject that rev- 
elation is progressive beyond and outside of the Bible, as 
though the authority had been conferred upon man to extend 
the revelation. 

A little work of four chapters by Dr. Newman Smyth, entitled 
“ The Morality of the Old Testament,” has just been published. 
As is true of ali his writings, his thoughts are stated with clear- 
ness and ability. We most heartily accept nearly all he says 
concerning the moral defects of the Mosaic legislation, the 
necessity in accordance with the divine plan of lifting the peo 
ple by slow stages to a higher standard of morality, and the 
apparent injustice of the exterminating wars against the Canaan- 
ites, involving the sacrifice of individuals, families, and tribes— 
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but we entirely dissent from his conclusions. He finds the 
solution of these difficulties in the evening up of the scales of 
divine justice in the future life. He says: “ We can admit the 
rightfulness of temporary sacrifices of the individual for the 
general good and the justice of momentary disregard of the 
rights of the individual for the benefit of the whole community. 
But we could not accept this principle of sacrifice by God’s will 
of the individual, if we regarded that sacrifice as an eternal sacri- 
fice. Each individual, whatever may have been his time or gen- 
eration, his part or place in the great drama of history, shall be 
present to behold the end of the world, and to receive for 
himself his fair and proper portion in the judgment of the 
eternal God, with whom there is no respect of persons, and 
who surely, therefore, at the end of the world shall not deal 
with the individuals, whom at different times he has permitted 
to be born into this world-age, upon different and unequal 
planes of justice and upon diverse principles of judgment— 
some by the law of nature, and others by the law of Moses, 
and others still by the law of the Spirit of Christ—but who 
shall deal with all alike and show himself to all in his eternal 
judgments to be the same just and merciful Christian God. 
We cannot admit that any irregularities of temporal circum- 
stances, of place or season in this world-history, shall prevent 
for any individual soul its final perfect judgment upon the plan 
of Christian motive and redemption. We may trust divine 
grace eventually to meet all alike in its utmost Christian reve- 
lation and power.” This is enough as a sample of Dr. Smyth’s 
reasoning. It will be seen that these conclusions are clearly 
drawn in the interest of the new theology of which Dr. Smyth 
is a conspicuous leader. They are supposed to be demanded 
in order to vindicate the divine justice in dealing with men in 
this world. His conclusions are extra-biblical. They belong 
te that vicious style of reasoning so much in vogue in these 
days, which assumes to be wise above what is written. His 
method of reasoning may be stated thus. The destruction ot 
nations in this world for any cause is wrong. The Canaanites 
were destroyed. Therefore the Canaanites were wronged. 

But Cod is a being of justice. He will not allow any wrong 
to go unvindicated. Therefore the wrong inflicted upon the 
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Canaanites in this world, will be corrected in the next by giv- 
ing them another chance for repentance. The error of this 
reasoning is in the major premise. It assumes what cannot be 
proved, namely, that the destruction of individuals and of na- 
tions in this world is wrong. Is this necessarily so? Suppose 
we allow that God deals unjustly with individuals, with 
families, and with nations here in this world, and that, in order 
to vindicate himself, he must tip the scales to an exact balance 
in the next. What sort of a God does this present to the uni- 
verse? knowingly and purposely doing wrong, or allowing it 
to be done here and then vindicating himself hereafter, allow- 
ing peoples and nations to be destroyed here who ought not to 
be destroyed and then virtually saying to them, “ You can de- 
mand reparation for all this by and by.” If this doctrine is 
true, then all who have perished in the wars, and earthquakes, 
and pestilences, and other calamities that have visited the earth, 
can come in for a share of the Divine justice in this post-mor- 
tem settlement. 

Who can show with the Bible open, or shut, in the light of 
consciousness or of history, that God has ever wronged a sin- 
gle moral being? To be sure the world is full of wrongs. 
Mankind have wronged God and wronged one another. The 
ages have groaned under these wrongs and do to-day. The 
mystery of these things is absolutely appalling. All we can say 
is, that for wise reasons, God permits these wrongs and does 
not see fit to tell us why, but he is not responsible for them in 
any such sense that he is under obligation to make post-mortem 
atonement for them. 

This is the radical weakness of the new theology. It as- 
sumes that God, all through the history of the world has been 
dealing unjustly with certain portions of the human family— 
the antediluvians, the Gentiles, the heathen—that he has with- 
held from them a knowledge of the historic Christ, which he 
ought not to have done, and therefore these things must be 
rectified in the next world. This is judging God, not submit- 
ting to Him with that acquiescent faith which knows that He 
can do no wrong. 

Moreover, 4 careful enquiry into the matter would disclose 
the fact that there is oftentimes far less of injustice in the 
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sufferings of men in this world than we are apt to imagine. 
A thousand things seem unjust to us, which are not really so. 
It has always been true that the innocent suffer with the 
guilty and that an inferior interest must sometimes be sacrificed 
for a superior. Can this be prevented? Perhaps not. Such 
is the constitution of society, with its complex and ever grow- 
ing complexity of interests, that very likely God himself 
cannot interfere with the laws he has ordained, without causing 
greater wrongs than would be true by letting the Jaws work 
on in their natural way. The confusion, the wrongs, the 
injustice that exist in this world, have been introduced by 
man and not by God. God, is working to untie this knot that 
man has tied, to straighten out these things that man has made 
crooked, to get out of this chaos as much of truth and right- 
eousness and justice as he possibly can. It is a tough problem 
even for the infinite Father to deal with. 

(He will most certainly even up all these things by and by) so 
far as they can be evened up, but he has not told us how he will 
do it. We know He will do it and with this we should be satis- 
fied. The evening up will be the rectification not of his wrongs 
but of man’s. But we must arrest this discussion. The further 
we pursue it, the clearer is our conviction, that the only safe 
course is to take the Bible substantially as we find it and not 


as we like it. 
FREDERICK ALVORD. 
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Articte III.—PROFESSOR LADD’S ELEMENTS OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Elements of Physiological Psychology. A Treatise of the 
Activities and Nature of the Mind, from a Physical and Ex- 
perimental Point of View. By Groree T. Lapp, Professor 
of Philosophy in Yale University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1887. 8vo., pp. 696. 


Ir is safe to say that the publication of Professor Ladd’s 
Elements of Physiological Psychology marks an important 
epoch in the study of psychology in this country, and even of 
philosophy. It would mark a fact of much significance were 
it only that it presents such a striking contrast to what is 
popularly understood in English-speaking countries as physio- 
logical psychology. Rash speculation, immature and crude 


generalization, unfounded assertion of individual opinion as 
scientific fact, a maximum of fancy with a modicum of facet, 
this has been too often presented as physiological psychology. 
If we add that materialism of an unreasoned and primitive 
type has frequently gone along with this mixture, we shall not 
wonder that some psychologists have been led to attack all 
psychology of a “ physiological” character in the name of 
that which they call “pure.” But such works have had no 
countenance nor support from the real investigators in this 
new science. Their work has been patient, thorough, and de- 
tailed, for the most part on definite and limited topics. Scat- 
tered through various journals and monographs, and making 
no pretensions to present wide generalizations, its value has 
been overlooked even by special cultivators of general psy- 
chology; how much more by the public to whom popular 
writings appeal. In Germany, matters have been somewhat 
better, not only because there are many more special investi- 
gators, out because many of the higher physiologies, and 
Wundt’s masterly work in particular, have familiarized the 
philosophic audience with its broader features. Prof. Ladd’s 
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work ought to do this for the English-speaking public. Few 
men have either the occasion, the patience or the desire to wade 
through the immense amount of detailed specific articles, and 
reports which form the real physiological psychology. But no 
man interested in such subjects at all has any excnse, hence- 
forth, for remaining ignorant of its wider aspects or even of 
many of its special facts. Dr. Ladd has done this wading, this 
compiling, this condensing, this arranging for him, and has 
done it with a carefulness, a width of research, a thoroughness 
and a patience which leave little to be desired. 

But this, after all, is only the negative side of the matter. 
Its important and positive significance is that it marks the 
beginning of new metkods of psychological study in this 
country. It is natural, perhaps inevitable, that enthusiastic 
devotees of the new discipline should greatly overrate the im- 
portance of these new methods, and even take exceptions to 
such apparently axiomatic statements as that physiological 
knowledge in and of itself is of no psychological avail; but 
this one-sided and somewhat unintelligent overrating should 
not lead others to a neglect equally blind. Indeed, one of the 
traits of Dr. Ladd’s book is the skill and wisdom with which 
he holds the scales on this point. His generons but cautious 
position on the value and limits of the new science will com- 
mand, I am sure, the adherence of the most of his readers. 
But in lingering upon these general remarks we have kept 
ourselves too long from an account of the contents of Ladd’s 
work, which, though termed “ Elements,” is of 700 pages. 

After a brief introduction upon the science itself (to which 
we shall return later), Dr. Ladd gives the first part of his work 
to a description of the structure and functions of the nervous 
system, without any reference to the phenomena of conscious- 
ness as determined by introspection ; the second part describes 
the various correlations between these nerve phenomena and 
those of consciousness, with an account of their laws, while 
the third part presents “such conclusions as may be legiti- 
mately gathered or more speculatively inferred concerning the 
nature (considered as a real being) of the human mind.” The 
second part, which treats of physiological psychology, in its 
limited sense, is further divided by topics. It includes a 
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pretty complete discussion of cerebral localization ; of psycho- 
physics, as an account of the quality, quantity, combination 
and temporal order of physical stimuli with their psychical 
responses ; a very interesting chapter on “ certain statical re- 
lations of the body and mind,” an account of the relation be- 
tween mind and sex, age, race, temperament, etc.; and a chap- 
ter on the physical basis of the higher faculties—memory, 
attention, ete. The first or strictly physiological part occupies 
just about one-third of the book, and gives a compact, accurate 
and for the most part clear account of the anatomy, histology, 
and physiology of the nervous system. This portion of the 
book gives an account of the spinal cord, of the brain and its 
component parts, based upon the researches of the best of 
modern investigators with almost a hundred illustrative plates 
(whose almost uniform technical excellence is worthy of high 
praise); an account of the investigations of Du Bois Reymond, 
Hermann and others on the electrical properties of the nerves ; 
a summary of the views of Meynert, Flechsig and others upon 
the nerves as conductors; an account of the sensory organs, 
and of the embryological development of the nervous system. 
In short, we find that Dr. Ladd has possessed himself of pretty 
much all that the best neurologists have had to say in their 
chosen fields, and that he has summarized it excellently for the 
general reader. 

It is, however, to the second and third parts that the one in- 
terested especially in psychology will turn with the more eager- 
ness, and also, may add, with the more satisfaction. Dr. 
Ladd gives sixty peges to the vexed question of cerebral local- 
ization. In this discussion, he states lucidly and accurately the 
theories of Hitzig and Ferrier ; of Munk and Exner, of Goltz 
and Wundt, as well as the researches of many less known in- 
vestigators. We are also given quite a detailed account of the 
principal evidences bearing upon the matter, which are rightly 
classified under the three heads of experimental, of pathologi- 
eal and histological (and anatomical.) Finally, the general 
trend of the whole matter is summed up in a few judicial gen- 
eralizations. We speak of this matter in particular not only 
because it is one of very considerable importance, but also be- 
cause it illustrates Dr. Ladd’s usual method of procedure in 
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vexed questions—and what questions in this subject are not 
vexed? We are always presented fairly with the various 
theories upon the subject ; with as full an outline as possible of 
the special scientific evidence, and finally with a few careful 
and impartial conclusions. Not every one, of course, will agree 
with these summaries ; not every one will think that just the 
right measure of credence has been given to this or that author- 
ity; but no one, I believe, will deny the spirit of thoroughness, 
caution and justice in which the work is done. In this particu- 
lar point, Dr. Ladd’s conclusions seem to me to be in accordance 
with the tendency of the best authorities at present—namely, in 
the recognition of the general principle of localization, but with 
a denial of definite and separated “ centres,” and with less em- 
phasis than formerly upon the importance of the cells as com- 
pared with the fibres. In his own words “everything in both 
anatomy and physiology indicates that the principle of localized 
function applies, in some sort, to the cerebral hemispheres. 
So-called “centres,” “ areas,” are however in no ease to be re- 
garded as portions of its nervous substance that can be marked 
off by fixed lines for the confinement of definite functions 
within rigid limits.” 

Dr. Ladd’s treatment of sensation is, so far as the subject of 
quality is concerned, as full as the limits of space would allow. 
Following Helmholtz in general both as to hearing and sight, 
he has by no means neglected other authorities. The discussion 
of “muscular” sensation is hardly as complete as the present 
importance of the subject would warrant. Our author is justi- 
fied in rejecting the theory as to its central origin, but he does 
not seem to me adequately to have weighed the evidence for 
resolving it into sensations of contact, of the mutual push and 
pull of ‘the skin, joints, tendons, ete. The weakest point in 
the discussion of sensations is, however, the chapter upon quan- 
tity. We are given, indeed, much the fullest statement that 
exists in English of the methods employed, and of the particu- 
lar facts ascertained by Weber, Fechner and others. But these 
facts have been employed by the latter as the basis of a 
“science” of psycho-physics, and the importance of this matter 
would iustify an extended reference to matters which are not 
alluded to. How far can the category of extensive quantity be 
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applied to psychical states at all? Do we really measure the rela- 
tion between stimulus and sensation, or simply our own judg- 
ments? Can “the least distinguishable sensation ” be regarded 
in any sense as a fixed quantity, so as to serve as a unit? Can 
Fechner’s formula be interpreted so as to give a very different re- 
sult from that which he gets? Discussion in Germany at the 
present time is turning very largely upon such points as these. 
Accepting the facts, attempts are now being made to get at their 
highest significance, and an account of these discussions with a 
judicial summary would have added to the interest of Dr. 
Ladd’s chapter. However, in a field of such vastness and 
complexity, it is not surprising to find some important matters 
only lightly touched upon. 

From these topics, we are brought to that of sense-presenta- 
tion, as distinct from mere sensations ; in especial to that of the 
projection and localization of sensations in space. This seems 
to me to be, upon the whole, the very best of Dr. Ladd’s work. 
It is equally excellent in the thoroughness and ability with which 
the specific evidence is treated, and in the ability and wisdom 
of its conclusions. Inverting Dr. Ladd’s order, we will state 
the latter first: “The object of sense-perception, the presenta- 
tion of sense, is not an etra-mental entity, made up outside 
the mind, and borne into or impressed upon it through the 
avenues of sense. It isa mental construction. The field of 
vision is a subjective affair, and so is the field of touch. The 
same psychical subject which reacts upon the stimulation of the 
nervous organs of sense, in the form of sensations, by its activ- 
ity in synthesizing these sensations, constructs the objects of 
sense. The fundamental fact is the presence and activity of 
the subject known as Mind.” Or, as he states the matter at 
another time, “only mental factors can be built into mental 
products,” and this must be by means of a mental constructive 
synthesis. The sensation is itself a mental state; the process 
by which the sensation is projected and localized is itself a 
mental process, nay, “a mental achievement.” These state- 
ments put the explanation of space-perception upon its only 
possible significant basis, and it is to be counted « great gain 
that no “wolf cry” of “idealism” has kept Dr. Ladd from 


them. 
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I should be giving a very wrong impression, however, if I 
let it be supposed that the chief emphasis is put upon these 
conclusions. The emphasis rests upon the painstaking, minute 
and thorough analysis of the process. Dr. Ladd states that the 
explanation of space-perception involves the recognition of the 
following particular truths: (1.) There must be a combination 
of two or more qualitatively different series of sensations. 
Thus pure differences in pitch alone, or pressure or color do 
not give material for constructing special objects. (2.) There 
must be a certain adaptability in the sensations to for.n graded 
series and to combine with other series—a condition which is 
found for the most part only in touch and vision. (3.) Every 
sensation, besides its general qualitative character, must have 
its own “local stamp,” corresponding in some way to the part 
of the organism affected. (4.) There are various stages in the 
elaboration of sensations into extended objects. Of these, 
localization and eccentric projection are the more important. 
(5.) There is constantly required not only the activity of mind 
in responding to stimuli with sensations, but in combining 
them in a synthetic and constructive way. 

Dr. Ladd’s discussion consists in the extended and compre- 
hensive treatment of each of the above five points. Onur limits 
of space forbid touching upon more than one, thethird Dr. 
Ladd adopts completely the theory of Lotze as to the existence 
of local signs, thongh not so completely his theory as to their 
nature. Dr. Ladd would hold that it consists in a certain 
shading of the sensation, and that every “spatial” sense has 
a local systein of its own. He thus opposes the extreme theory 
of the English school, which makes spatial perception to rest 
upon “ muscular” sensation. In this he is at one with Ward 
in England, and James in this country. Whether he would 
also admit “ extensity ” or not as a specific element in the sensa- 
tion does not appear—apparently, however, he would refer 
“extensity ” rather to the synthetic reaction of the mind than 
to the sensuous element itself. It would certainly simplify mat- 
ters, however, if the local sign could itself be made out to be an 
“extensive” factor, and not merely qualitative in the general 
sense. From these general principles, Dr. Ladd goes on to 
apply them to the special subjects of touch and visual space- 
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perception. For this we must refer to the book itself, as, in- 
deed, we must for all the other topics treated, except to men- 
tion that the last four chapters discuss the results of the 
previous portions of the book in the light of fundamental 
metaphysical principles. These chapters will be to many 
readers the most interesting part of the book, for no one but a 
narrow specialist will deny that the chief value of the specific 
psycho-physical investigations lies in the aid which they afford 
in building up a “spiritual picture” of ourselves and of our 
relation to the universe. A discussion of these results lies far 
outside the capacity of this article, and it is enough to say that 
in a general way the conclu:ions reached tend to agree with 
those of Lotze. 

I have already suggested that I should have a word or two 
to say upon the view of physiological psychology taken in this 
book. The criticism which I personally should have to make 
upon it is that it is not one view, but a wavering between two. 
The older opinion regarding physiological psychology is that it 
is the science of the relations of mind and body ; of the cor- 
relations of the physical and the psychical. The cause is evi- 
dent enough. Psychology began with a purely “ introspective ” 
study of consciousness, and after it had attained some com- 
pleteness on this line, it was found that nerve processes are 
at the basis of many, if not all, of these conscious states. So 
there grew up the idea of a third science, distinct in some sort 
from both physiology and psychology, which should deal with 
the correlations of the two. It was not to deal in any way with 
the psychical in itself (that was fully ascertained by introspec- 
tion) but with its parallelism with the physical. But it was 
found that this physiological application did not leave the 
strictly psychological facts unaltered; it led to pretty com- 
plete transformations of them, especially in the theory of sensa- 
tion where the change was a revolution. Thus there has 
gradually arisen, especially under the influence of Wundt, the 
conception of physiological psychology as a method, whose end 
is not the parallelisms between the brain and consciousness, but 
the investigation of consciousness itself by physical methods. 
Dr. Ladd can hardly be said to have adopted either of these 
views, or even to have discriminated them. On the one hand, 
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he says: “ Two sets of phenomena must be examined in their 
relations to each other, and the laws of these relations pointed 
out,” (page 6). Again, (page 7): “The constant forms of 
correlation constitute the laws for the discovery of which phy- 
siological psychology undertakes its special researches,” and 
(page 13), “that the structures and functions of the body, 
especially of the nervous mechanism, and the activities of the 
mind are extensively and intimately correlated, is a fact beyond 
all doubt. It is the particular task of physiological psychology 
to show in what manner and to what extent such correlation 
exists.” On the other hand, he says: “It is to be regarded 
simply as psychology approached and studied from a certain 
side or point of view,” (page 1; similarly defined, page 4). 
“The peculiarity of physiological psychology, considered as a 
branch of the general science of mind consists largely in the 
method of its approach,” (page 9). “The enlargement of our 
knowledge of psychology is the end to be reached ; physiology 
is to give vs the way by which and the guidance under which 
the approach to this end must be made,” (page 11). 

It is thus difficult to avoid the conclusion that Dr. Ladd has 
confused two opposed—almost contradictory, opinions. On 
the one hand, physiological psychology is nothing but psychol- 
ogy approached by a certain method ; on the other, psychology 
is to be completed by one method, that of introspection, and 
then there is to be a science of the relations thus discovered, 
to those discovered by the science of physiology. That the 
two views involve radically distinct ideas concerning the mind 
and its relations to the body need not be pointed out. They 
also lead up to radically distinct philosophical conceptions. 
The inevitable outeome of the “ correlation”? theory is a con- 
tinuation, under modified form, of the Cartesian Dualism. 
The other would seem to lead up to a Monism or a theory 
which should regard mind and body as not merely correlate, 
but as members of one “ real being.” 

This, of course, would affect only the third part of Dr. 
Ladé’s work which has been omitted from this review. But 
the confusion has its effect upon the specific treatment of topics 
like that of cerebral localization. The spinal-cord and lower 
centres of the brain are treated in part first, as having no 
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immediate psychical bearing, while the parts above the basal 
ganglia are treated in part second as being in immediate 
relation to conscious facts. In other words some nervous phe- 
nomena are treated as psycho-physical, others as purely physi- 
ological, although it is also clearly stated that the entire 
nervous system forms a unity, and is as a whole a differentia- 
tion of one of the layers of the body. Dr. Ladd is also led 
into evident embarrassment at just this point upon the rela- 
tions of animal and human intelligence, and, indeed, upon 
the various forms of animal intelligence. On page 249 it is 
stated that the spinal cord of a frog, with the lower centers of 
the brain give signs of psychical phenomena; on page 251, 
he says that the nervous mechanism, working without any 
accompaniment of mental phenomena, may account for the 
most of what is done by the hen or pigeon deprived of its 
cerebral hemispheres. Either different principles are applied 
to cold and warm blooded animals, or such statements contra- 
dict each other. This is not the place to enter into the discus- 
sion of the matter, but in view of the fact that the nervous 
system is a unit and that the application of physiology has 
given us new and changed ideas in psychology, and not merely 
an account of the physical basis of already ascertained psychi- 
cal facts, would it not be well definitely to adopt the view 
that physiological psychology is a branch of general psychology 
characterized solely by its experimental method of approach ? 

The other criticism which I should be inclined to make upon 
the general character of Dr. Ladd’s book is that it greatly 
under-estimates the importance of the doctrine of apperception. 
Wundt’s work is, indeed, remarkably varied and touches almost 
every side of psychology, but it is to be regretied that his chief 
theory, that of central innervation (stated in physiological 
terms), or of apperception, in psychological Janguage, should 
be so largely overlooked in a book of the importance of the 
one under review. Dr. Ladd limits apperception to clear and 
distinct perception; while in the German use, introduced by 
Leibnitz, and continued in different aspects by Kant and Her- 
bart, and made central by Wundt, i+ signifies the inner central 
reaction upon stimuli which reach the brain; or in psycho 
logical terms, the influence of the organized mind upon the 
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separate sensations which reach it. Distinctness of impression — 
is, indeed, one result of this central activity, but only one, and 
in many respects a subordinate one. Dr. Ladd’s under-esti- 
mate of its importance is to be regretted not only because it 
fails to bring before the reader one of the highest and most 
comprehensive generalizations (to my mind, the most so) yet 
reached in physiological psychology, but also because of its 
influence on the treatment of specific topics. For example, 
Dr. Ladd gives a very interesting chapter on the time-measure- 
ment of psychical phenomena, which shows deep research, 
great accuracy and which is brought narrowly to date. It 
fails, however, to convey the full importance of the subject, 
because it states the facts as a series of isolated measurements, 
Such, indeed, they are to many investigators, but in the light 
of Wundt’s theory, they are no longer mere statements that 
such and such a process occupies so much time; they are facts 
illustrating the nature and working of the central activity of 
mind. So too Dr. Ladd’s treatment of the physical relations of 
the will, and of attention, would have been, in my opinion, 
greatly enriched by a better appreciation of Wundt’s theory—- 
and all this, whether one accept or deny the theory. 

Taking the book as a whole, however, one cannot but admire 
its patient research, its massive learning, its thoroughness, and 
its candor. Dr. Ladd appears to have made himself acquainted 
and at first hand, with almost every authority cn the almost 
infinite number of topics which fall under his comprehensive 
scope, even to the most recent. His use of them is discrimin- 
ating and able. That there should be occasional inequalities, 
is inevitable, but it is safe to say that these will be discovered 
only by the specialist, and even then, for the most part, only 
by the specialist in his one special field. The book, to use a 
term generally better left unused in a review, is indeed a monu- 
ment; it is not only the only physiological psychology in the 
English language, but it is deserving of this distinction. 

JoHN DEWEY. 
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Articte IV.—THE THEOLOGICAL ISSUE IN CONNEC. 
TICUT, IN 1833. 


A PAMPHLET of fifty-eight pages was printed in Hartford in 
1833, entitled “ An address to the Congregational Churches of 
Connecticut ov the present state of their religious concerns.” 
Its author le ated the indifference of the ministry and the 
churches to matters which filled him with apprehension and 
alarm. From his watchtower he discerned new doctrines and 
measures which had gained a foothold in the State, and were 
bringing sure disaster. The time had come when a division 
of the denomination was inevitable, and all men must decide 
whether to hold to the faith of the fathers, or abandon it for 
sentiments which they labored all their lives to refute. The 
faithful were called on to renounce a system, whose ultimate 
effects, ‘in the corruption of the churches, the prostration of 
religion, and the prevalence of ignorance and infidelity,’ would 
be seen before many years. 

This pamphlet was not written by a solitary alarmist, but by 
the representative of a large number of men who sincerely 
believed that perils were imminent which could be averted 
only by prompt and concerted action. It is not easy to repro- 
duce in limited paragraphs the spirit of this sensational appeal. 
The writer alleges that— 

“ A system of doctrines and a course of practice have been, 
within a few years past, introduced into our Theological Sem- 
inary, our College, and some of our churches, which were 
unknown to our pilgrim fathers, and which are extremely 
adverse to the habits of our denomination for the last fifty 
years.” 

He might, without any violence to his own convictions, call 
these doctrines and measures “Arminian or Pelagian and 
fanatical.” We are, he says, a divided denomination, the divi- 
sion extends to the very foundations of Christianity; the Cal 
vinistic and Arminian creeds cannot coalesce or harmonize; — 
there is no rational prospect that either side will recede. Sep 
aration is the only way to preserve peace. 
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Speaking of new divinity the writer says: “Either the 
projectors of this new scheme designed to keep their senti- 
meuts in concealment, or they have not been capable of being 
intelligible; for the fact is, all in respect to this scheme has 
been obscurity and confusion. . . . We hear from some of the 
subaltern writers and printers of the new divinity, that the dif- 
ference exists in one point only.” ‘ Those who assert the differ- 
ence lies in one point only, assert what they know, or ought to 
know, is false.” He dwells at great length on circumstances 
which seem to him to indicate artifice on the part of his eppo- 
nents. ‘‘ Many assertions have been made as to the sentiments 
of President Edwards, which are utterly unfounded in fact. . . . 
There is not a shadow of doubt that Edwards would have rejected 
with abhorrence all the peculiarities of the new divinity,’ 
“What must the divinity be, and what must its authors be, when 
its support is trick and strategem.” “The writings of Bellamy 
and Dwight have been garbled and tortured to extort from 
them the new divinity.” ‘“ But the artifice does not stop here. 
Lately we have a Church Psalmody announced, as sanctioned 
by the name of Watts. In this production there are omissions 
which Watts would have considered of fundamental impor- 
tance. And thus the name of this good man is made a pass- 
port to a production which Watts would sooner have lost his 
right hand than have authorized. In addition to this, agents 
have been abroad in the community, soliciting patronage for a 
Comprehensive Commentary on the Bible, which, it seems, is 
to be culled from the works of Scott, Henry and Brown. 
These friends of sound doctrine would doubtless prefer to 
speak for themselves, as they have spoken in their commenta- 
ries, than to have their words disjointed and new modeled, 
And what can be the object of this invasion of the rights of 
authors unless it is to turn the reputation of these men against 
their own sentiments, by presenting partial statements.” 
“What remains, on this point but that we have a new transla- 
tion of the Bible? And such a translation is said to be 
preparing.”* “ Ministers now usually remain but a year or two 
ina place. We lament to find that the importance of settled 


*The preface of Dr. Noah Webster’s first edition of ‘‘ the Holy Bible, 
with amendments of the language,” is dated September, 1833. 
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pastors . . . is not duly felt by our churches.” “If the new 
doctrines and new measures do not materially injure all our 
public institutions for benevolent purposes by sowing the 
seeds of distrust and dissension we shall have special occasion 
for gratitude.” ‘Some ministers and churches find themselves 
at home in the new divinity. They have been all along sigh- 
ing for the leeks and fleshpots of Egypt.” 

The writer bewails the indifference of ministers and churches, 
and finds in it ground for apprehension and alarm. 

“Ts it not a fact that the idle stories and fancies of book 
speculators have driven from many Christian families such 
books as those written waitterr by Scott, Edwards, Bellamy, 
Dwight, Baxter and Jay; or if not driven them from the house, 
have caused them to be overlooked and forgotten!” “It isa 
signal evidence of public apathy, that a professor of divinity 
in Yale College shou!d publicly impugn the doctrinal standards 
of the College and the creed by which he professes to be 
guided, and yet retains his place.” ‘The question is not now, 
whether the standard of Yale College is right or wrong; but, 
ean a man honestly profess the truth of it, and take an impor- 
tant post under its auspices, and then give it a flat denial?” 
“When I see accounts in the public journals of fathers and 
brethren who are decidedly orthodox and evangelical in their 
views, and who would sooner lose a right hand than do any- 
thing contrary to the Gospel, and yet who are so infatuated by 
some means as to assist in introducing to the ministry and 
placing over our churches men who are most zezlously devoted 
to the work of undermining the foundations of our faith, I 
confess I tremble for the ark.” “The friends of orthodoxy in 
Connecticut, are many of them dragging in a wooden horse 
(under the name of a theological seminary) filled with the dis 
ciples of new divinity and placing it in their own pulpits, and 
comforting themselves with this supposed act of piety. But 
presently they will be roused from their slumbers, to see them: 
selves and their families sacrificed upon their own altars.” 

The respondents against whom such serious charges were 
made were three ministe’s of the Congregational order, all 
resident in New Haven and professors in Yale College, Dr. 
Nathaniel W. Taylor, Dr. Eieazar T. Fitch, and Prof. Ohauneey 
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A. Goodrich. The complainants most conspicuous in bringing 
these charges before the public were Rev. Joseph Harvey, 
Rev. Bennett Tyler, and Dr. Leonard Woods; while in the 
background were Dr. Nathaniel Hewit, and Rev Asahel Net- 
tleton,—all of them except Dr. Woods being graduates of Yale 
and pupils of President Dwight, during the first decade of the 
century. 

Dr. Taylor, graduating in 1807, became pastor of the First 
Church in New Haven in 1812, succeeding Prof. Stuart who 
had gone to Andover, and after ten years in the pastorate he 
was chosen professor of systematic theology in the Divinity 
School which was founded in 1822. 

Dr. Fitch, of the Yale Class of 1810, became professor of 
divinity in the college upon the death of Dr. Dwight, and 
added to his college duties that of instructing theological stu- 
dents in Greek exegesis and the criticism of sermons. His 
classmate, Prof. Goodrich, entered the college faculty at the 
same time with him as professor of English literature. In 
1833 Dr. Taylor was forty-seven years old, and his colleagues 
were about four years younger. 

The Rev. Joseph Harvey, the author of the Appeal, was a 
native of East Haddam, and after a pastorate in Goshen from 
1810 to 1825, had removed to Westchester, where he was pastor 
in 1833. 

Dr. Tyler was a little older, having graduated in 1804, in the 
class with John C. Calhoun, John Pierpont, Dirck C. Lansing, 
Abel McEwen, and John Marsh. In 1808 he was settled at 
South Britain; in 1822 he became president of Dartmouth 
College ; in 1828 he succeeded Dr. Payson in Portland, and in 
1834 came back to Connecticut as first president of the new 
seminary at East Windsor. 

Of the group referred to, Dr. Woods is the only one not 


identified with Connecticut. He was about fifty-nine years of 
_ age, had been a professor at Andover from its foundation and 


had been a conspicuous defender of orthodoxy in controversy 
with Unitarians. 

It is of interest to recall the names of other persons and to 
remember their relation to what Prof. E. A. Lawrence describes 
as “ the theological controversy of the age.” Leonard Bacon 
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was pastor of the First Church in New Haven over which he 
was installed in 1825. The North Church was vacant, Mr, 
Merwin having resigned his twenty-five years pastorate in 1831 
and gone to Wiltcn, It was in 1833 that Elisha L. Cleveland 
began his labors in the Third Church, and the same year 
Horace Bushnell went to the North Church in Hartford, Dr. 
Hawes having then been pastor of the Mirst Church since 
1818. Dr. Hewit was at Bridgeport, Dr. Porter at Farming- 
ton, Dr. Strong and Mr. Everest in Norwich Town, and Mr. 
McEwen in New London. Dr.{Emmons was living at Frank- 
lin, Mass., but had ceased to preach six years before at the age 
of eighty-two. Enoch Pond, after editing five volumes of 
The Spirit of the Pilgrims, had recently gone to Bangor Semi- 
nary. Dr. Lyman Beecher who in 1826 had gone from Litch- 
field to Boston, had left there for Lane Seminary in 1832. 
Asahel Nettleton, (Yale 1809), who had had twenty years ex- 
perience as a revivalist and was fifty years old, was a resident of 
Connecticut. Mr. Finney, nine years his junior, was especially 
active in the State of New York. 

In 1833, Noah Porter, Lyman H. Atwater, and Flavel Bas- 
com were tutors in Yale College; Samuel G. Buckingham, 
George E. Day, 8. W. S. Dutton and Samuel Wolcott were 
Seniors in college; Peter Parker and Oliver E. Daggett were 
students in divinity; Ray}Palmer was a licentiate of New 
Haven West Association ; and Aaron L. Chapin, David B. Coe, 
George Duffield, Benjamin N. Martin, and Myron N. Morris 
were just entering college. There were at that time 226 Con- 
gregational churches in the State, and both before and after the 
year 1833 they were visited with extensive and memorable re- 
vivals. In Farmington, forSexample, under Dr. Porter's min- 
istry, 633 persons united with the church between 1831 and 
1840. At Enfield, in 1838, Dr. Nettleton met with marked 
success. In 1831 in Yale College “ nearly one-half of the im- 
penitent students were hopefully brought into the Kingdom,” 
and seventy-four were added to the college church, while in the 
town nearly nine hundred persons were added to the professed 
followers of Christ. In this revival the labors of Professor 
Goodrich, Dr. Taylor and Dr. Fitch were specially worthy of 
mention. 
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The charge made by Mr. Harvey in 1833 had two special 
points,—new divinity and new measures. By new measures 
he meant “ exhorting sinners to resolve to be Christians, and 
representing such promise to be equivalent to the duty ;” 
“leading people to proclaim their conversion by taking certain 
seats or positions, or by signs previously concerted ;” and “in- 
discriminate annunciation and praise of all movements which 
put on the appearance of revivals and the excitement of feel- 
ing without discretion or mercy.” 

Mr. Nettleton some years before this time had been greatly 
exercised in view of measures practised in New York by Mr. 
Finney and his followers: measures which seemed to be irrev- 
erent and pernicious. Such things as encouraging females to 
pray in promiscuous assemblies ; praying for persons in public 
by name; intruding into the parishes of ministers and de- 
nouncing as enemies of revivals those who dissented from 
their ways, were regarded by Mr. Nettleton as fraught with 
danger; and between him and Mr. Finney there came an irre- 
parable breach. 

But these peculiar methods do not appear to have had the 
sanction of the New Haven professors, nor does it appear that 
they ever prevailed extensively in Connecticut. They cer- 
tainly did not enter into the controversy which raged for a 
time so violently, and therefore they may be passed by without 
further notice here. It is with “what Dr. Taylor said,” rather 
than “what Mr. Finney did,” that we have to do. 

What, then, did Dr. Taylor and his associates say? In July, 
1826, Dr. Fitch preached two discourses in Yale Chapei, from 
the text “Sin is not imputed when there is no law ;” in de- 
fense of the proposition “that sin, in every form and instance, 
is reducible to the act of a moral agent, in which he violates a 
known rule of duty.” An anonymous review in the Phila- 
delphia “ Christian Advocate” poured forth lamentations that 
at Yale College “there should be promulgated by men, called 
orthodox, a system subversive of the radical principles” of 
Edwards. This led to the publication in 1827 of a pamphlet 
of 95 pages, in which Dr. Fitch pursued his “ Inquiry into the 
Nature of Sin.” 

In September, 1828, Dr. Taylor delivered at the Yale Com- 
mencement, his famous “ Concio ad Clerum,” in which his thesis 
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was, “that the entire moral depravity of mankind is by nature.” 
It was in fact a defensive sermon, called forth by a public 
arraignment of the preacher by the late Dr. Hewit. The 
story as told by Crocker,* is that early in that year, Hubbard 
Winslow made an appeal for funds for Yale Seminary one Sab- 
bath morning in the Fairfield Church. Dr. Hewit, a former 
pastor, was present, and took occasion in the afternoon to charge 
Dr. Taylor with heresy and “to represent that the theological 
department was injurious to the college and a nuisance which 
ought to be removed.” Dr. Taylor was afterwards invited to 
occupy the pulpit for his own vindication; and the discourse 
which he preached was afterwards repeated before the Con- 
necticut ministers at Commencement. In this discourse, in 
answer to the objection “that the universal depravity of man- 
kind was inconsistent with the moral perfection of God,” he 
suggested that, possibly, the existence of sin and evil was in- 
cidental to the best possible system ; and that it was a ground- 
less assumption to say either that sin is the necessary means of 
the greatest good, or that God could have prevented all sin in 
a moral system. 

The next year these positions were assailed by Mr. Harvey, 
who maintained that there is sin in man which is not his own 
act, but his nature; and joined issue on the question of the di- 
vine permission of sin; though expressing the hope “ that Dr. 
Taylor may make it appear, to the satisfaction of the Christian 
public, that he is, in no sense, chargeable with heresy.” The 
discussion on the whole tended toward harmony. 

Dr. Taylor next fell into a debate with Dr. Tyler, on this 
wise. 

In 1827, Dr. Gardiner Spring of the Brick Church, New 
York, published an essay of 50 pages on “the Means of Regen- 
eration.” In the four numbers of the Quarterly Christian 
Spectator for 1829, Dr. Taylor reviewed this essay, with the 
practical aim of showing the consistency of exhortations to 
immediate repentance with the sinner’s dependance on God. 
Dr. Tyler published a pamphlet of “Strictures” on this Re 
view, denying that sinners can use means of regeneration, and 
charging the reviewer with having “swerved from the faith of 


* The Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church in 1887, page 121. 
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the Pilgrim fathers,” and going over towards the ranks of Ar- 
minianism. His words are, “ Not that he has formally denied 
any one doctrine of the orthodox system, but it is believed that 
in his statements and explanations he has adopted principles 
which will lead by inevitable consequences to the denial of im- 
portant doctrines, and that his speculations will pave the way 
for the gradual influx of error upon the American churches, 
disastrous to the interests of evangelical religion.” Several 
pamphlets followed on each side, on the general subject of 
moral agency. 

The next discussion was started by Dr. Woods, who in 1830 
published a pamphlet containing eight letters to Dr. Taylor on 
the subject of the divine permission of sin; assailing some in- 
cidental points in the “Concio,” the same in part, which’ Mr. 
Harvey had previously discussed. A rejoinder was made by 
Dr. Taylor in the Christian Spectator. 

In 1832 there followed a second discussion between Dr. 
Taylor and Dr. Tyler. The prevalent suspicion that Dr. Taylor 
had departed from the orthodox faith and the “alarm lest as a 
teacher of theology, he should introduce heresy into the 
churches,” led Dr. Hawes to address a letter to Dr. Taylor —~ 
ing fora “frank and full statement of his religious views.’ 
He responded in a long letter (dated Feb. 1, 1832), containing 
eleven articles of faith, with additional paragraphs showing 
what he did not believe. This letter was printed in the news- 
papers, and as a matter of common interest was copied into 
the “Spirit of the Pilgrims,” a monthly magazine which had 
thus far directed its guns against Unitarianism, but which now, 
for a year and more, was opened for a debate between the two 
Doctors. Dr. Tyler began his review of the creed with the 
admission that he did not object to the eleven articles them- 
selves, but feared that Dr. Taylor’s theories involved principles 
subversive of the articles, and if carried out to their legitimate 
consequences would lead to a renuncia ‘on of fundamental 
doctrines,—especially of decrees, original s.., regeneration and 
election. The discussion that ensued was mainly about human 
depravity and the divine permission of sin; and it was pro- 
tracted till the editor, and probably his readers, grew tired of 
it, and closed the door against further articles. The contro- 
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versy terminated by the very curious claim by Dr. Taylor that 
practically Dr. Tyler’s views and his own coincided, and a re- 
joinder by Dr. Tyler that in nine specified particulars they 
were at variance. 

This review brings us to the crisis of 1883, which year also 
witnessed some side issues; first in an attack upon the New 
Haven divines by Dr. Chauncey Lee, of Marlboro, (Ct.), a 
supra-lapsarian, who maintained that God produces the volitions 
of men, and by Dr. Griffin, of Williams College, who held similar 
views of the divine efficiency; and the next, by Dr. Gardiner 
Spring, of New York in a “ Dissertation on native depravity.” 

In the New Haven controversy there was no question at 
issue about the trinity, the atonement, the person of Christ, or 
the consequences of sin; but it turned chiefly on the nature 
of sin, the reason of its permission, the attitude of man in re- 
generation. It grew out of the attempt of evangelical men to 
justify the ways of God to man. It was a controversy, aot so 
mauch about avowed heresy, as about inferences, tendencies, and 
so forth, and was due to apprehension that extra biblical specu- 
lation would land the speculators in Arminianism, Pelagianism, 
or something worse. As Dr. Goodrich* wrote to Dr. Beecher 
in 1884, “The whole attack is now turned into this: there 
is a tendency to a fatal error in the New Haven views. This 
is the most delusive of all modes of agitating. Every error, 
however small, if really followed out would lead to heresy, for 
truth is one. . . . Tendency is always controlled by other and 
counteracting principles. If on Brother Tyler’s scheme, our 
views lead to heresy, they do not on ours; and the proof is they 
have had a trial of twenty years, and nothing of the kind has 
occurred.” 

This brief outline of discussions protracted through eight 
years, and filling hundreds of octavo pages, gives one but little 
idea of the ferment of feeling which was connected with it. 
While generally the controversialists kept within the limits of 
permissible language, some papers by Mr. Harvey and David 
N. Lord reveal a state of feeling in the religious world that 
was acrimonious and inexcusable. And outside of New Eng- 
land, the controversies which excited so much the fears of Oon- 


* Autobiography of Lyman Beecher, ii. 340. 
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necticut people, proved still more disastrous, and were a potent 
influence in bringing upon the Presbyterian Church its “ great 
catastrophe.” 

A chapter in Dr. Bushnell’s life (p. 67) illustrates the state 
of feeling in Connecticut. On a stormy winter day in 1833, 
he arrived in Hartford, to fulfill an engagement to spend six 
weeks with the North Church. He went at once to the chair- 
man of the committee, but had hardly warmed himself and had 
not tasted food, before he was summarily sent elsewhere to be 
entertained. “Years after,” he says, “it came out that as there 
were two parties strongly marked in the church, an Old and a 
New School party, as related to the New Haven controversy, 
the committee had made up their mind, very prudently, that it 
would not do for me to stay for an hour with the New School 
brother,” and they had therefore sent him to stay with one who 
“was of the school simply of Jesus Christ.” “And here,” he 
says, “I was put in hospital and kept away from the infected 
districts, preparatery to a settlement in the North Church of 
Hartford.” And he speaks of himself as being thus “ daintily 
inserted between an acid and an alkali, having it for his task 
both to keep them apart, and to save himself from being bitten 
by one or devoured by the other.” 

Other light comes upon this controversy from the Autobi- 
ography of Dr. Lyman Beecher, which has new been before the 
public twenty years. The letters it contains show what strenu- 
ous efforts were made by his correspondents in Andover, East 
Windsor, and Princeton, to get him committed against the New 
Haven divines, and how his manly refusal resulted in assaults 
upon himself. E. g., Dr. Tyler wrote to Prof. Stowe as follows, 
(ii. 376): “The time was when Dr. Beecher had the confidence 
of the Old School Presbyterians, . . And what is it which has 
impaired that confidence? It was the countenance which he 
gave Dr. Taylor and Mr. Finney. Had it not been for his 
connection with these men, and the fact that he was supposed 
to sympathize with them in their theological views, he would 
never have been the object of such jealcusy and suspicion. . . 
One thing is certain, the New Haven men and their satellites 
do consider Dr. Beecher as on their side. They proclaim it 
upon the housetop that he has assured them that he agrees 
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with them in sentiment. . . If he does not intend that his in- 
fluence shall be thrown into that scale, he ought not to suffer 
his name to be thus used, and I do hope that when he shall 
publish his views he will set the matter right. I can assure 
you that many in New England are waiting with anxiety to 
see what course he will take. A good opportunity is now 
afforded him to wipe off suspicions which he has excited ; such 
another opportunity he will probably never have while he 
lives. . . L love the man, . . but much as I love and venerate 
him, and painful as it would be to do aught to circumscribe his 
influence, yet if he lends his influence to promote what I be- 
lieve to be dangerous error, I shall feel it my duty to oppose 
him.” “If Dr. Beecher wishes for our influence to hold him 
up at the west, he must not lend his influence to put us down 
at the east.” 

New Haven theology was in bad repute. 

In 1831 Dr. J. W. Alexander recorded it as his conviction* 
“that the New Havenites, while they confess the divinity of 
Christ and the «.ency of the Holy Spirit, do (in their system) 
deny all that maies these doctrines indispensable.” He alsot 
was inclined to think “that the New Haven school approxi- 
mates more towards German liberality, or rather indifference to 
doctrine, than any community of theologians out of Massa- 
chusetts.” 

In 1833 Dr. John Todd said: “ I feel assured that to counter- 
balance the evils which it has already caused, Taylorism ought 
to do very much for the world, and pour an abundance of oil 
of joy into the wounded bosom of the daughter of Zion.” 

The bad repute of American theology reached even to India 
and brought suspicion on the missionaries of the American 
Board. In 1833 Mr. Eckhard and Mr. Todd in Madura found 
the doors of an English church closed against them, for which 
a subsequent apology was made by an English missionary who 
said: “ You would forgive me if you knew what kind of per- 
sons I supposed you to be when I interfered as I did. My 
only idea of American religionists was that they were men who 
united the most dangerous heresies with fiery fanaticism.” 


* Forty Years’ Familiar Letters, i. 168. +i. 135. 
¢ John Todd ; The Siory of his Life, p. 244. 
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Dr. Nettleton held a strong conviction that the tendency of 
the New Haven views was “to corrupt revivals and produce 
spurious conversions,” and on his death bed he wrote his testi- 
mony that his views were unchanged, and that he feared what 
his opponents had written “would be the means of deceiving 
and destroying souls.”’* 

We pass next to see what were the immediate fruits of the 
controversies. The first was an unsuccessful attempt tu dis- 
lodge Dr. Taylor from his professorship 

In January, 1833, Dr. Beecher wrotet that if the friends of 
trath stood firm, “the present onset will soon be over, and will 
probably be the last the devil will ever be able to make by the 
instrumentality of pious and orthodox ministers of Christ ;” and 
he added : 

“T have had some fear that in Connecticut some of the more 
prudent, wearied with noise and tempted by the delusive hopes 
of peace, might consent to the removal of Taylor for some one 
less offensive, but that must not be done. . . He has done too 
much for the cause of truth and suffered too much to be 
abandoned, and is too deeply identified with truth and revivals 
to be given up as an instructor. . . Connecticut had better 
contend half a century than to strike in respect to the point in 
controversy, and flinch.” 

Mr. Harvey charged the professors with dishonesty in re- 
taining their places while vilifying and destroying the creed 
which they were bound to uphold. “The question is not 
whether the standard of Yale College is right or wrong; but 
can a man honestly profess the truth of it and take an import- 
ant post under its auspices, and then give it a flat denial? But 
certain it is that no man can be professor of divinity, or fellow 
of Yale College without, either sincerely or hypocritically, giv- 
ing his full and public assent to the Saybrook Confession.” 

In 1884, the Rev. Daniel Dow, a member of the Yale cor- 
poration, reported his attendance upon the theological examina- 
tion, and expressed his opinion that the doctrines taught in 
that department “ were not in accordance with the articles of 
faith on which this college was founded, and are equally re- 
pugnant to the Holy Scriptures.”’t 

*Memoir, p. 299. + Autobiography, ii. 299. 

¢ Crocker, page 245. 
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The Corporation referred the case to a committee who re- 
ported that it was an established principle that “ assent to the 
Confession of Faith is to be understood as only an assent to the 
substance of doctrine therein contained,” and added, “on no 
other principle do we believe that any single formula of human 
device and of considerable extent, could be adopted by any 
large number of men and for any long period of time:’* a 
decision which calls to mind the words of Tulloch, when 
speaking of the movement of religious thought in Scotland, he 
says: “It is of the very nature of a document like the Con- 
fession of Faith to be subject, as time advances, to meanings of 
a far more flexible character than those which may have been 
in the view of its original framers.” 

The Corporation unanimously insisted that Mr. Dow should 
either prepare charges against Dr. Taylor, or withdraw the 
report and admit that there was nothing to disqualify him for 
his place as professor of Didactic Theology. He replied that 
on the ground taken by the corporation as to what was implied 
in subscription, he had no charges to prefer. 

The complaint was however followed up by Mr. David N. 
Lord, in his series of “ Views in Theology,” who addressed 
an open letter to the Corporation, asserting that the college 
halls were “ desecrated by a wretched and detestable quackery,” 
and that from its sanctuary “a false and infidel philosophy was 
dispensed under the awful name of revealed truth ;” calling 
on these trustees “ to institute a solemn enquiry and make such a 
decision as truth and righteousness demand ;” claiming to have 
proved that the professors had “ forfeited their title to their 
stations, and to the confidence and support of the public,” and 
that it was the duty of the Corporation “to impeach and dis- 
miss them.” No further action was taken. 

Another result was the organizing of a “Pastoral Union” 
among the opponents of the New Haven theology, for the 
defence of the truth against prevailing errors, and the estab- 
lishment of a Theological Institrte on a basis ‘which was to 
secure it against any lapse into error. From the necessity of 
the case, these steps were taken by a faction from the Congre- 


* Ibid., p. 249. 
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gational ministers of the State, and very naturally, their pro- 
cedure was effected covertly. 

As early as Oct. 1831* a select meeting of invited ministers 
was held at Norwich, with the professed design of organizing 
a Doctrinal Tract Society to act in defense of the so-called 
orthodoxy of the State. The place of this meeting was but 
half a mile distant from: that in which the Consociation of 
New London County held its session, which was adjourned at 
noon of the same day; and yet so profound was the secrecy 
observed respecting the whole movement, that more than two 
months elapsed before the uninitiated members of the Conso- 
ciation were apprised of the fact that such a meeting was held ; 
and then it was disclosed only through the inadvertence of one 
who attended it.” 

A second meeting of a similar character was convened in 
Hartford in January, 1833, at which about twenty only were 
present,+ and again a third at East Windsor, in September, 1833, 
where forty were in attendance, who formed themselves into a 
Union with a constitution and creed, and proceeded to elect a 
Board of Trustees to found the Theological School. 

Simultaneously with this convention was issued the Address 
to the Congregational Churches of Connecticut, from which 
such extensive quotations have been made, and whose author 
was a prime mover in the new organizations. We conclude 
that the tone of the Address is an indication of the feeling 
which prompted the meetings. 

Of the way in which the plans were worked out, Crocker 
says,t “Of these proceedings, the great body of ministers in 
Connecticut were kept, as much as possible in ignorance; .. . 
and so covertly was the plan concerted and the arrangements 
made for the meeting, that very few, except those to whom 
the subject was confided, knew that such a thing was projected. 
Even the pastor of one of the Congregational churches in the 
town in which the convention was held, gained his first knowl- 
edge of it by incidentally passing the place of its session.” 

Dr. Hawes was saddened by it, and wrote to Dr. Beecher as 
follows :§ 

* Crocker, p. 234. 


+ Contributions to Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut, p. 186. 
tp. 239. § Autobiography, ii. 300. 
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‘*Ob { these angry times, these angry times! The days! of peace for 


the Connecticut churches I fear are over. . . . At the meeting, as I un- 
derstand, about sixty ministers were expected to be present and thirty- 
six or thirty-seven actually attended. . . . $1,800 were subscribed by 


the ministers present, $500 of which I am sorry to say were subscribed 
by Mr. Nettleten. What this will come to, I cannot tell. I have been 
disappointed that so large a number of ministers could be found in the 
State who were prepared to favor such a measure. But whether it suc- 
ceeds or falls, the consequences will be®nearly the same. A blow has 
struck, a line has been drawn. By public acts it is declared by these 
brethren that the house is so infested with heresy that they must flee 
out of it. . . . | have, as you know, been anxious from the first to main- 
tain peace with both parties; but there is no peace, and every man, for 
aught I see, has got to take sides.” 

A year later, Dr. Goodrich wrote to Dr. Beecher,* “ A new 
institution I care nothing about, but the principle on which it 
is founded, charges against brethren which are utterly un- 
founded . . . . while this is the foundation of the scheme, can 
it do good ?” 

Gov. John Cotton Smith’s name was published as one of the 
trustees, but he gave formal notice of his rejecting the appoint- 
ment, stating “ that he considered the new institution as hazard- 
ous to the peace of the churches, deeply injurious to Yale Col- 
lege, totally uncalled for, and every way to be deplored.”+ 

The founding of the Institute was made the occasion of a 
new attack on the New Haven theology, first in the inaugural 
address of Dr. Tyier, who had come from Portland to become 
the frst president, and then in an appeal from the trustees 
themselves to the public. 

The Pastoral Union had adopted as a doctrinal basis a creed 
of twenty articles, and had imposed it as a test of orthodoxy 
on every trustee and professor, requiring their assent to it to 
be renewed every year, with the stipulation also that it should 
never be altered. 

Yet curiously enough, the professors at Yale when they 
came to examine it, declared{ their cordial concurrence in 
every sentiment. But even this did not satisfy the Trustees, 
who replied that they could not consistently adopt them with- 
out retracting some of their published statements. 

* Autobiography, ii. 389. + Ibid. 
¢ Crocker, pp. 254, 261. 
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On the whole it began to be apparent that there was less 
difference than had been supposed between the New Haven 
divines and those who opposed them, and the debate closed 
with the year 1834; the general results being a new Theolog- 
ical Seminary, a new ministerial union, and an embittered state 
of feeling. The two former still survive, the latter has long 
since died out. 

Of the controversy itself it is pertinent to quote the opin- 
ions of some later authorities, expressed at the semi-centennial 
celebration of the Seminary in 1872. Prof. Fisher said: “The 
influence of it has affected the American Church in almost all 
all its branches. The prevalent tone of preaching has been 
altered in consequence of it. It gave rise to ecclesiastical dis- 
turbances beyond the bounds of New England, and the sonnd 
of it was heard throughout the land.” 

President Porter said: “Even before Dr. Taylor ceased to 
teach, his students couid, with difficulty, believe that what was 
accepted by them as an obvious truism, had, a few years be- 
fore been assailed as a dangerous heresy, and that principles 
which to them seemed fundamental to all faith, had been seri- 
ously called in question by orthodox divines.” 

And President Sturtevant said: “Those who distrusted Dr. 
Taylor’s teachings, feared that he was undermining funda- 
mental Christianity. The impression he made on his pupils 
was exactly the reverse of this. The enlightened and thought- 
ful minds that were feeling the influence of his teaching, found 
themselves happily relieved from many philosophical difficul- 
ties with which the gospel had before seemed to them embar- 
rassed and impeded. They were raised to a fervent and 
undoubting faith, which they had not before experienced, in 
its truth, its capability of being successfully defended, and its 
power to overcome obstacles and save our country and the 
world. A more fervent faith in the truth and certain triumph 
of the gospel has seldom existed in modern times, than in the 
young men under Dr. Taylor’s instruction.” 

And so calm and well-balanced a man as Myron N. Morris, 
reviewing the history of the times, in 1876, said: “The awak- 
ening and educating effect of these discussions was powerful. 
. . . The Bible was studied as though life and death depended 
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on ascertaining precisely what it teaches. . . . All error is to 
be avoided. But good men, lovers of God and of evangelical 
doctrine, should stand together in charity and confidence, 
assured that the speculations of such men can never lead far 
from essential truth, but will rather discover truth and expose 
error, and that the errors they hold, will with the men them- 
selves, vanish away.” 

The apprehensions which Mr. Harvey expressed in 1833, 
have acurious aspect when viewed in the light of our day. 
There certainly was a tendency in his day, whether for good or 
for evil, which neither he nor any man of his generation could 
arrest. 

He feared that a condensed and comprehensive commentary 
would supplant the valued works of Scott and Henry and 
Brown. But nobody now reads Scott and Henry and Brown, 
and no man has done more to supplant their works by other 
volumes of commentary than Dr. Schaff, whom the Theolog- 
ical Institute of Connecticut enrolled among its instructors; 
and no one has been more zealous in codéperation with him 
than other members of the same facuity. To propose a new 
translation of the Scriptures seemed to Mr. Harvey almost 
profane, but to that also the Seminary founded in 1833, has 
made most willing contributions; and this in most delightful 
harmony with the successors cf Dr. Taylor and Dr. Goodrich. 
Lowell Mason’s Church Psalmody is referred to with opprobri- 
um for its omission of some of Watts’ Hymns. Psalmody no 
doubt is important. And it is worthy of note, by the way, that 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, after having 
used for three years Dr. Beman’s Church Psalmist as the 
authorized church book, required him to alter the plates and 
insert that particular version of the 51st Psalm which begins: 

‘* Lord, I am vile, conceived in sin, 
And born unholy and unclean ; 


Sprung from the man whose guilty fall, 
Corrupts the race, and taints us all.” 


But the Connecticut Book of Psalms and Hymns which 
appeared in 1845, was prepared by a committee of five ap- 
pointed by the General Association, who liad close and con- 
stant supervision of the work, and directed what should be 
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omitted or rejected, and two of these five were Bennett Tyler 
and Eleazar T. Fitch !* 

Already in 1838 “the idle stories and fancies of book spec- 
niators had driven from many Christian families such books 
as those written by Scott, Edwards, Bellamy, Dwight, Baxter, 
and Jay,” or “caused them to be overlooked and forgotten ;” 
and whether for good or for evil, that course of things has 
never been arrested. 

Our fathers in 1833 were jealous of lay exhorters, especially 
in revival meetings, and even of church conferences, as en- 
croaching upon ministerial authority. In 1844, Rev. J. P. 
Thompson published a memoir of one of his parishioners, a son 
of Pres. Dwight, and fifty pages, full one-third of the book, are 
devoted to a defense of the right and privilege of laymen to 
hold public meetings and maintain local church conferences : 
a defense which sounds strangely to a, generation accustomed 
to the meetings of Moody and Sankey, and which finds the 
church conference system established in all paris of the land. 

“ Arminianism ”’ was a term of ill omen fifty years ago; but 
our Congregational standards prt no barrier to-day in the way 
of receiving Methodists to our churches and our ministry. 
Mr. Harvey would have been shocked had he foreseen the day. 
Moreover, Christendom is beginning to sigh for organic Chris- 
tian union on some basis which will drop out of view all minor 
differences. We are reaching out for fellowship with Free- 
will Baptists, and others equally removed from the standards 
of the fathers, and are generally seeking to minimize the 
diversities of the sects. It is worthy of record however, that 
when Dr. Wesley R. Davis left the Methodist Conference to 
take charge of the Church of the Disciples in New York, he 
presented as hiscreed the printed confession of the Church of the 

* On one occasion, says Dr. Daggett, when this Committee met at Dr. 
Fitch’s house in New Haven, discussion arose about the reading one 
line of Watts, variously printed 

‘* [ll speak thy word, though king’s shall hear.” 
whether the auxiliary verbs should not be in like grammatical forms. 
Dr. Fitch entered into the discussion with great interest, putting examples 
of the different constructions, with the phrase, ‘‘If I say, I will speak,” 
etc. After dinner he told us, mirthfully, that his wife, who was illin 
ar adjoining room, had been disturbed by overhearing him say emphati- 
cally, ‘I will speak,” fearing that as Dr. Tyler vvas on the committee, 
the two divines had fallen into angry theological controversy. 
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Pilgrims, without subtracting one iota, and claiming that those 
had always been his sentiments; and it was stated that this 
creed was identical with that prepared for Park Street Church, 
Boston, at its organization in 1810. This surely is a striking 
illustration of unity amid supposed diversities of belief. 

One would think the lines in Connecticut must have been 
pretty closely drawn in 1833. But if so the lines were long 
ago obliterated. There is indeed one parish in Eastern Connect- 
icut which holds in trust a house and farm bequeathed to it by 
’ its pastor, on condition that they should never employ a grad- 
uate of Yale Theological school. But as for East Windsor 
Seminary (now located at Hartford), after the controversy 
died out, proposals were once and again made that it should be 
transferred to New Haven and incorporated with the Yale 
School ;—and the difficulties which prevented were not theo- 
logical. The Pastoral Union exisis, but one may have a fair 
knowledge of Connecticut affairs, without being able to name 
anyone who is a member of it. Dr. E. L. Cleveland, of the 
Third Church of New Haven, in his day was a strong, perhaps 
it is not unfair to say a bitter, opponent of the New Haven 
theology; and curiously enough, in the changes of time, the 
ehurch to which he ministered has united with the North 
Church of which Dr. Dutton, one of Dr. Taylor’s pupils, was 
for « long time pastor, and the present pastor of the united 
body is the Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger. 

Such a page of history is very instructive. Of its many 
and timely lessons, I note only three. 

1. The danger of imputing to men the inferences which 
seems to us to be the necessary results of their speculations. 

2. Theological differences have an exaggerated importance 
to those who are in the arena of controversy. 

8. The great advantage of an ecclesiastical system which 
tolerates freedom of thought and a large measure of theo- 
logical divergence, without rending the whole structure. As 
McLeod Campbell wrote in 1856, “free discussion within the 
church is better than the constant necessity to form a new sect 
if one has any new thought to utter.” 


EDWARD W. GILMAN. 
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Dr. T. T. Muneer’s New Votume or Sermons: THE 
AppreaL TO Lire.*—That which is characteristic of the best 
preaching of our day is suggested by the title and illustrated 
by the contents of the volume before us. And we know of 
no preacher who more fully and successfully realizes this charac- 
teristic in his preaching than the author of these admirable dis- 
courses. It is true that all preaching is an appeal to life. 
Nothing that is worthy the name wholly fails of such appeal. 
But the manner and measure of this appeal variously charac- 
terize the preaching and the preachers of different periods. It is 
the peculiarity of the modern pulpit that it apprehends more 
adequately and attempts to actualize more completely this 
conception of its work. What is Christian preaching in its high- 
est and truest conception, but an attempt through the forces of 
personality as expressed in pulpit-speech and action, to translate 
redemptive truth into life? What is its task but to interpret, 
apply and enforce this truth by appeal to various forms of experi- 
ence ? Without a basis in experience, without a touching point pre- 
sented by experience no transmission of truth into life is possible, 
and without availing itself of such experience in its various forms 
and meaures this work of interpreting, applying, and enforcing the 
truth will always prove ineffective. The appeal to life there- 
fore may be cailed the pulpit method, and it is not limited of 
course to any particular species of preaching. It is applicable, 
alike, to all, and the practical worth of any particular sort of 
preaching will be determined by the effectiveness of this appeal. 
The method of the pulpit, in all its forms of utterance, is the 
method of revelation. Revelation comes to us in the forms of 
experience, The first sermon in the volume before us, entitled, 
“The Witness from Experience,” is one of the most interesting, 
i suggestive, and effective presentations we have ever seen of 

Christ’s method of appealing to experience in his teachings. The 
method of his teaching is precisely the method of his revelation. 
* The Appeal to Life. By Turovore T. Mune@er, author of “The Freedom 


of Faith.” Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 1887. 
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In fact what is preaching but a secondary process of revelation ? 
It is a re-presentation of objectively given truths, through the 
agency of experiences that are common in greater or less meas- 
ure to speaker and hearer. This is the vital factor in all preach- 
ing. That preaching alone is vital which succeeds in carrying 
truth over into life, and the path along which truth must move 
in order to reach its home in the soul is the path of experience. 
In the preface Dr. Munger speaks of three general ways in which 
the Gospel may be presented. The dogmatic way, the Biblical 
way, and the vital way. Of course he does not mean to imply, 
indeed he intimates as much, that dogmatic and Biblical preach- 
ing are necessarily without vital quality. The “ vital way” of 
preaching is applicable to doctrinal, expository, ethical and evan- 
gelistic preaching alike, and the worth of any of these sorts of 
preaching will be conditioned by the vital elements of experience 
that enter into them. The object of dogmatic preaching is not, 
as the author would concede, in the fact that it is dogmatic, that 
is in the fact that it deals with formulated church doctrine, az its 
content, for the results of theological investigation will necessarily 
appear in some form or measure in the pulpit, and there is place 
and even demand for doctrinal preaching. The defect of doc- 
trinal preaching generally is that it moves in the realm of merely 
dogmatic thought, it is too abstract and one-sidedly intellectual 
and fails of contact with practical life. The defect of Biblical 
or textual preaching also is certainly not in the fact that it is 
Biblical or textual, but partly in the fact that it is falsely or 
inadequately such, and partly in the fact that it is only such. 
There is great demand for Biblical preaching, and textual preach- 
ing may be made available for most effective results. It has 
proved an effective method in the history of the church. The 
most influential preacher of the last half century was preémi- 
nently a Biblical and even a textual preacher. But when Bibli- 
cal texts are detached from their bedding in the sub-soil of revela- 
tion and are divorced from the experience of life, such preach- 
ing will become wild and unnatural and worse than fruitless. 
It will become positively pernicious. And it is against these 
extremes of dogmatic and textnal preaching that our author with 
clear insight and judgment, would admonish us. But it is 
without doubt true that the best modern preaching is vital in the 
sense intended by Dr. Munger, and illustrated so richly and so 
helpfully by the volume before us. Its tendency is to deal less 
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with the formulated doctrines of the church and with individual 
texts. It tends to concentrate upon the central, essential, vital 
truths, principles, facts of redemption, and to find their inter- 
pretation, illustration and means of enforcement in the experi- 
ences of life. And this marks a great advance in Christian 
preaching. It has become more distinctively Christian. It is 
more profoundly spiritual. It is marked by greater unity of sub- 
stance. It is more simple and real. It has lost the scholastic 
artificiality that has marked some of the periods of dogmatic and 
textual preaching. In some cases, indeed, it may have lost too 
much in respect to the formal and methodical ordering of the 
processes of thought, and approached too closely the formless 
method of pietistic preaching. But no one can fail to see a great 
gain in richness of material, in spirituality of tone, in ethical gen- 
uineness and reality and in its organic and vital quality. 

The sermons before us, then, are to be estimated from this 
point of view. They are to be classed as among the choice*t 
specimens of modern preaching. It is not our purpose to present 
a full and critical statement of their characteristics. No analysis 
of their elements would give an adequate impression of their 
wealth and suggestiveness. They must speak for themselves and 
must be read with thoughtful attention in order to be appreciated. 
And surely no one of thoughtful mind, of refined feeling, of 
manly purpose, no one who is willing to be impressed with the 
greatness of life, with its earnestness and seriousnes and yet its 
hopefulness and is willing to be helped into more godly and 
manly living, will fail to be strengthened by them, and to many 
who know the perplexities and hardships and sufferings of life, 
they will have a mission of comfort and solace. But two or 
three of their more prominent features may be briefly dwelt upon. 
Their prevailingly didactic or expository quality may be noted. 
They are eminently instructive sermons. They disclose the pre- 
valence of the didactic impulse. They are the work of one whose 
aim is above all to be a religious teacher. They seek to interpret 
difficulties of thought in the realities of life. They deal largely 
with perplexities that gather about important truths and they 
give themselves in a valiant, yet easy and unpretentious and 
often masterful way, to the clearing up of those difficulties. 
Every discourse grapples with some important principle. Each 
has therefore a didactic basis, but the process of development is 
concrete and illustrative, full of interest and suggestiveness and 
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always practical and helpful. The last four discourses, which 
were not prepared as sermons, illustrate well the author’s capac- 
ity for the expository handling of difficult subjects. And of the 
sermons proper, the three entitled: “Trust and Righteousness,” 
“the Two-fold Force in Salvation,” and “ Faith Essertial Right- 
eousness,” may be mentioned as particularly successful in the pop- 
ular exposition and illustration of somewhat difficult questions in 
Christian doctrine. In fact one will hardly open this volume at 
any point without being impressed, even after only a few moments’ 
reading, with the author’s capacity for fresh and lucid statement 
and illustration of difficult subjects, or with his capacity for set- 
ting in a new light subjects that may be relatively familiar. 
In this capacity for interpretation he seems to us worthy to stand 
with Dr. Bushnell and Canon Mosely, both of whom have a 
notable faculty for securing novel and interesting themes and for 
developing them in a striking and suggestive manner. In fact 
it is this expository quality that accounts for the freedom with 
which the sermon moves. The mind of the preacher is taken 
possession of, as it were, by afresh and living thought. It grows 
and expands as he reflects upon it, till the interest of interpreta- 
tion becomes the predominant one. And as he sets about the 
work of development, he loses sight of the structural interest 
of the sermon, and the thought moves on freely without reference 
to any possibly perplexing homiletical demands as to proportion 
in its parts. In this he is unlike Dr. Bushnell, the structural 
quality of whose sermons is always admirable, and like Canon 
Mosely, who allowed himself entire freedom in the structure of 
his sermons. And it is to be noted that this didactic quality 
in Dr. Munger’s preaching involves the persuasive quality. It 
reaches the emotions and convictions and purposes largely through 
the intelligence. It is not coldly didactic, the warmth of a vital 
nature is in it. The style also is enriched from the treasures 
of nature and art and literature and even philosophy and sci- 
ence. There is fine play of feeling and imagination and 4 
subtle spiritual quality, that is pervasive of the sermons. But 
all these treasures of a rare English style, are chgffly tributary to 
the didactic interest, and it results that the preaching speaks 
strongly to the mind and for this reason not the less but the more 
strongly because the more permanently to the heart. Here lies 
their power to exalt and enrich and ennoble men’s lives. The 
preacher who can awaken an emotional interest in the truih and 
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yet make it subservient to his exposition and interpretation of 
the truth to the mind, is the one who will realize the largest and 
most permanent results of an educative pulpit. 

One is readily impressed also with their reflective quality. 
These sermons are evidently the product of a mind that has medi- 
tated long and much upon weighty themes. They bear the mark 
of mental independence. They are not wanting in the results of 
scholarly investigation, but we are more impressed with the traces 
of an introverted and reflective habit of mind. ‘They are touched 
also with a certain earnestness and seriousness and sometimes 
sadness of tone, notwithstanding their prevailing cheerfulness 
and hopefulness of spirit, which suggest that, while their author 
has reflected, he has felt, in the innermost experience of his own 
life, the impressive reality of that upon which he has brooded. 
Hence the quality of insight which they disclose; insight not 
only into truth but into the human soul and human life. Here is 
no doubt a considerable measure of experience with the practical 
life of the world, but a much larger knowledge of life from inner 
and personal experiences, and from sympathy with men and from 
reflection upon their perplexities and hardships and sorrows. 
Hence also their tone of reality. It is not our intelligence alone 
that responds to their utterance. What we ourselves have felt as 
well as seen gives answer. It is this reflective habit of mind 
that fits the preacher to be an interpreter of human experience. 

And all this is connected with their high spiritual quality. 
Behind them lies a profound experience of divine as well as hu- 
man realities. They appeal to our religious natures as well as to 
our human sympathies and to our common sense, and for this 
reason are they exceedingly helpful to the Christian life. 

And here note in conclusion the high altitude in which these 
sermons move. They deal with high ranges of thought. We 
will not call them profound, nor broad, but high. They strike 
into fundamental truth, and they have good range, but we are 
more impressed by their altitude. It seems to be the habit and 
the purpose of the author, to use his own words, “to rise into 
higher regions” and “to strike a current that sets one way.” 
There can be no question as to the result. The sermons reach a 
high level aad move in a broad current, a current that sets in the 
direction in which all our highest and best aspirations and 
longings and strivings move, and in which we find the voblest 
satisfactions of life. These are no doubt sermons for thoughtful 
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people. They speak most persuasively perhaps to those who 
have reflected upon and felt the profounder realities and who 
know something of the profounder experiences of life. To such 
nothing can be more edifying and strengthening. And it is to 
be remembered in an active and practical age that there are still 
those who need such preaching, and that it is a great and precious 
gift to be able to meet the wants of such. 

But they are not for the exceptionally thoughtful alone; they 
are for all those who have touched the realities of life and who 
know this world in its littleness and in its greatness. For all 
those who are trying to live out their lives in sincerity in the 
midst of difficulty of any sort, they will come with a message of 
strength. This is true pastoral preaching. No doubt we need 
more evangelistic preaching. There is urgent need of stronger 
appeal to conscience and feeling. There must be preaching that 
moves along a lower range. But after all, preaching that is most 
permanently successful will seek to lift the whole man. Men are 
lifted by that which is above them. The pulpit that in its appeal 
to reality always holds a lofty ideal before the soul will not fail to 
be a powerful pulpit. 

Lewis O. BrasTow. 


Potrwin’s Trrumpn or Lire.*—The value of this brief discus- 
sion of a large and weighty subject is rather more in what it 
indicates than in what it accomplishes. It is manifestly the 
effort of a sincere, earnest and eminently Christian mind to find a 
solution for its perplexities concerning the issues of the future, and 
to satisfy what seems a Christian demand for the triumph of re- 
demptive life. It is another indication of the uncertainty and 
perplexity in which many of the questions of eschatology are in- 
volved, and of the necessity of the Christian mind to discuss them 
in the hope that some sort of satisfactory answer may be found. 
Those who would “call a halt” to this sort of discussion do not 
understand the temper of the times. Nothing can be excluded 
from investigation, and nothing ought to be, not even the gravest 
problems of religion. Indeed they more than all other problems 
should be the objects of eager, searching inquiry. The author 
however, seems to over-estimate the results of all this modern dis- 
cussion of eschatology. He says (page 188), “ The light of eigh- 

* The Triumph of Life: A Biblical Study of God’s Ways with our Race; by 
Rev. THos. StovenHton Potwiy. New York: John B. Allen, Publisher, 1886. 
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teen centuries of Christianity has caused the belief that redemp- 
tion can end in such dualism (eternal good and eternal evil) to be 
well nigh impossible.” There are plenty of people who still believe 
in “such dualism,” and estimate it as a fundamental article of 
faith, They even dread the denial of it in the form presented by 


- our author as if it would “cut the nerve” of religion. Nor are 


they people who “interpret the Bible only in accord with their 
own hard hearts.” For their hearts are not harder than his. Nor 
are some of them any more hard-headed than they are hard-hearted. 
The difficulty is that they do not know how to successfully get 
rid of “such dualism.” It is however true that most thoughtful 
men have difficulty with the whole problem. Those who have 
no difficulty whatever—except when partisan interests are in issue 
—are relatively few. We may almost say with our author, 
“such men are gone.” 

The opening words of the Preface suggest the character of the 
book. It is “an attempt to maintain the doctrine of conditional 
immortality and to outline, in part, its adjustment to Orthodoxy 
old and new.” We think he succeeds better in his “ adjustment ” 
than in his maintenance of his doctrine. The former however is 
the less important question. The weighty question is, is the doc- 
trine true? The little work before us, like all the larger and more 
elaborate discussions of this question, succeeds in showing us how 
much that is plausible may be said for it. But it fails to do jus- 
tice to all the New Testament teachings upon the subject. 

Lewis O. BrasTow. 


Lanstne’s Arasic Manvat.*—American students are under 
many obligations to Professor Lansing for this Arabic grammar. 
The grammars, published heretofore, have been either too ele- 
mentary or too advanced for the beginner in Arabic. Bagster’s 
Arabic Manual may be cited as an example of the first kind and 
Wright or Palmer of the last. Socin’s grammar (English edition) 
is written ia such poor English (German English) as to render its 
use almost impracticable. Dr. Lansing’s Manual takes its place 
between these two extremes, being more complete than the usual 
elementary treatises and less exhaustive than the advanced. 

* An Arabic Manual, by J. G. Lansuye, D.D., Gardner A. Sage Professor of 
Old Testament Languages and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary of the. Re- 
formed Church at New Brunswick, N. J. Published originally by The American 
Publication Society of Hebrew, New Haven, Conn., but now by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 743-745 Broadway, New York. pp. xv, 194. Price $2.00. 
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In the grammar proper, one meets with very few statements with 
which he must differ. The grammatical principles are, as a rule, 
stated in very clear and precise language, and, further, illustrated 
by numerous examples. Indeed, the author’s precision and his 
tendency toward the inductive method, we consider the chief 
merits of the book. 


The Chrestomathy is the only unsatisfactory part of the Manual. 


The author does not pretend to give us an exterded reading- 
book, but what he does give should be complete in itself. It is 
questionable whether the first chapters of Genesis are the best 
specimens of Arabic literature. They are, however, the most 
practicable for the Hebrew student who will study Arabic, and, 
on this account, they have found a place in the Chrestomathy. 
Besides chapters I. and IL. of Genesis, we have chapter III. with- 
out vowel points and several short selections from the Koran. 
The vocabulary to these selections is the most unsatisfactory part 
of the book. In his preface the author says that “ the vocabulary 
contains all the words to be found in the reading selections, 
besides a few others.” In one sense this is true and in another, it 
is not. The vocabulary does contain the simple stem (I. form) of 
all verbal forms. The derived verbal forms are, however, very 
seldom noticed, even when they differ materially from the Ist 
form. The author may have regarded it unnecessary to add 
these additional forms, thinking that the student could derive 
their meanings from the Ist form, in accordance with the laws laid 
down on pp. 45-48. This, however, is asking altogether too much 
of a beginner in Arabic. As in other languages, some of these 
derived meanings are very far-fetched and it requires all the 
scholarship and ingenuity of the advanced Arabic student to work 
them out. Besides, the student is supposed to begin to read be- 
fore he has mastered all these details. Nominal forms, derived 
from the verbal, are practically ignored and the student is left to 
guess at what the meaning should be instead of being told what 
it really is. 

It is to be hoped that, in a second edition, the author will add 
to the vocabulary all the different forms (both verbal and nomi- 
nal) which are met with in the reading selection. This will not 
only make the chrestomathy complete, but the grammar as 4 
whole. 

In his preface, the author lays entirely too much stress on the 
value of the Arabic for the study of the other Semitic lan- 
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guages, especially the Hebrew. Fifty years ago a!l Semitic 
scholars would have agreed with him in his statements, and, to- 
day, all ardent Arabic scholars—one might say scholars of the 
old school—hold substantially the same views. On the other 
hand, the value of the Assyrian, from a lexicographical stand- 
point, is being acknowledged on all sides. Scholars have been 
slow to accept the etymologies proposed by Assyriologists, but, 
at present, the tide has turned, or rather is turning, and the 
Assyrian bids fair to claim, at least, an equal place with the 
Arabic in future Hebrew Lexicons. 

On the whole, this grammar is by far the best guide for begin- 
ners in Arabic that has yet appeared. We believe that it is the 
first Arabic grammar ever printed in America and it i« certainly 
an index of the general Semitic movement in this country. Its 
typographical appearance is all that could be asked for. 

RoperT F. HARPER. 


ScrivENer’s Greek Testament.*—The work of issuing the 
whole Greek Testament in an edition based on a careful and com- 
prehensive comparison of manuscripts was one of the results of 
the Revival of Learning which was in so many ways closely 
related to the Reformation. ‘The first great laborer in this field 
was Erasmus who issued during the period 1516-1536, five 
editions of the Greek text. Although his whole apparatus criti- 
cus consisted of but eight manuscripts, but one of which was 
older than the twelfth century (and this one was used little or not 
at all), his edition became a standard and in the main established 
the text of the New Testament for two hundred and fifty years. 
The successor of Erasmus was the Parisian printer and scholar, 
Robert Stephens who issued several editions of the text based on 
the work of Erasmus but with important corrections and additions 
derived from the Complutensian Polyglott and from fifteen manu- 
scripts in the Paris National Library. The third edition of 
Stephens—commonly calied the Editio regia—became the stand- 
ard. On this edition (1550) were based the editions of Beza (on 
the 4th of which (1589) our English Version of 1611 was based) 
and those of the Elzevirs, the preface to the second edition of 

* Novum Testamentum Textus Stephanici, A. D. 1850, cum variis lectionibus 
Editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmani, Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, Westcott-Hortii 
versionis Anglicanae Emendatorum, curante F. H. A. Scrivener A.M., D.OC.L., 
LL.D. Accedunt parellela S. Scripture loca. Novi Eboraci, Henricus Holt et 
Socii, 1887. 
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which began with the words: Teatum ergo habes nunc ab omni: 
bus receptum etc., from which claim the name Textus Receptus is 
derived. The Elzevir text became the standard on the Conti- 
nent; that of Stephens continued to occupy the place of honor 
in England. It is the royal edition of 1550 which Dr. Scrivener 
has given us in the volume before us with the readings of the 
principal authorities in Text-criticism since that time. 

Dr. Scrivener is the most distinguished survivor of the adher- 
ents of the Textus Receptus (using the word in the loose sense 
in which it is applied to that type of text which we produced in 
the 16th Century). In the proceedings of the Revisers of the 
Engiish Bible he was always first heard as the Senior text-critic 
and then Dr. Hort as the representative of modern methods 
and principles of determining the reading. It is significant that 
in almost all cases the view of Dr. Hort prevailed. 

It is interesting to observe his notice of the “ distinguished 
work” of Westcott and Hort whom he praises by saying: “I am 
ashamed to detract from their talent, abundant learning, industry 
and sagacity,” but adds: “These virtues indeed, alike rare and 
eminent, avail to excite the envy or rather the admiration of 
the reader, but they do not avail, in my judgment, to make the 
worse appear the better reason” (Praefatio IX). These words 
indicate Dr. Scrivener’s attitude toward recent textual criticism. 
He still adheres to another school; it is the school of the 16th 
century as opposed to the school of the 18th and 19th centuries 
of which Griesbach (17/'-1812) ma,, perhaps be called the 
founder and which nuinbers among its illustrious names those of 
Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Westcott and Hort. This 
modern school breaks into the Textus Receptus and goes back to 
the more ancient manuscripts, the most important of which have 
been found or made legible since the text of Stephens was formed. 

The texts of Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort will hold their 
places in the academic classroom, but every scholar has to thank 
Dr. Scrivener for his painstaking labor, especially the collation of 
readings in the margin which gives what most students would 
prefer however to have in the body of the work—the modern 
text (varying slightly with different editors) based upon the 


uncial manuscripts. 
This work is fitted to stand beside the edition of Tischendorf 


with variant readings, published by Dr. Oscar de Gebhardt, 
Librarian of the Royal Library in Berlin and has two advantages 
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over it, viz: abundant references to parallel passages and a col- 
lation of the readings preferred by the English revisers. It will 
be interesting and useful to every scholar as presenting the 
standard text of’ the early period of criticism which those who 
are 80 disposed can correct at a glance by the readings of recent 
texts given in the margin. The work is a monument of exact 
and painstaking scholarship and is issued in a form worthy of its 
merit and importance from the well known house of Henry Holt 


& Co. 
Gero. B. STEVENS. 


Gop’s Revetation oF Himsetr to Men* is a work for whose 
thoroughness the name of the well-known author of “ The Life of 
our Lord upon Earth” is a sufficient voucher. No idea has been 
more fruitful in modern theology than that of progressive revela- 
tion and no method of theological study has effected so much as 
the historic method which investigates the stages of revelation in 
their actual relation and interprets their significance. As opposed 
to a one-sided a priori method, this more biblical way of proceed- 
ing has at length assumed its rightful place. The work before us 
is a painstaking attempt to trace the process of divine revelation, 
so far as the Scriptures open it to our view, and to interpret its 
significance for man. It is 2 kind of philosophy of Sacred History 
which, however, aims to keep close to the Biblical narratives, 
their historical character being assumed. It ranges over the 
patriarchal, Jewish and Christian dispensations, devoting one- 
third of the book to the culminating stage of Revelation in 
Christ. The idea of the Messianic Kingdom is the key-note of 
this whole section of the book, and the theme is worthily 
developed. The vital conception which the author cherishes of 
this kingdom may be illustrated by such expressions as these : 
“There are many bonds by which men may be bound together,— 
common lineage, common belief, commor worship, common inter- 
ests; but in the church it is the life of Christ which is the bond 
of unity.” “We have here to do not only with truth but with 
life.” {p. 269). 

The work is quite full in its treatment of eschatological topics 
but the author has simply collated and organized the Biblical 
material. He has done this in no partizan spirit. His conclu- 
sions are those of the more moderate Pre-millenarians. The whole 


* God's Revelation of Himself to Men; by Samvet J. ANDREWS. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1886. pp. 390. 
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discussion is eminently candid, reverent, and temperate—a good 
example of the way in which themes so sacred and difficuit 


should be treated. 
Gero. B. STEVENs. 


Current Discussions 1x Turo.toey.*—It is a valuable ser- ° 
vice which the Chicago Professors annually render. to students 
of theology, in classifying the chief productions of the year in 
the various departments of theology, and presenting brief sum- 
maries of their contents with criticisms and references. The 
fourth “Annual Theological Review,” bearing the date of Oct. 30, 
1886, is unusually ful! end exhaustive. The place of the lamented 
Professor Hyde, whose labors have enriched the previous num- 
bers, is taken this year by Professor Scott, and the literature 
of New Testament Exegesis is thoroughly handled by hia, in 
addition to his work upon his own department of Historical 
Theology. 

The object of this work is not polemical, though the authors 
freely express their approval or disseiu from the opinions under 
review. The chief object is evidently bibliographical and inter- 
pretive; to put the reader in possession of the sources for a study 
of the most recent investigations as found in English, American, 
and German treatises and reviews. We believe the “ Annual 
Review” meets a real need in supplying a reliable Theological 


Encyclopedia of the year’s literature. 
GEO. B. STEVENS. 


Morar Paitosoruy.t—This is a volume of University iectures 
whick represent the ripest fruit of the venerable Professor’s study 
and thinking. They treat twelve topics in Ethics in an easy and 
interesting style and with large use of helpful illustration. The 
method is not abstract but to a great extent historical, as is 
shown by such themes as these: “Ethics of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures,” “ Christian Ethics,” “'The Influence of Christian Ethics on 
Roman Law.” The author has not only defined ethical princi- 
ples abstractly, but has discussed and exhibited their applications 
to the varied needs and conditions of life and has shown their 
practical, especially their religious bearing. 

Geo, B. STEVENS. 
* Ourrent Discussions in Theology; by the Professors of ‘Chicago Theological 
Seminary. F. H. Revell. Chicago & New York. pp. 336. 
+ Moral Philosophy ; by Anprew P. Pzaxopy, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Christian Morals in Harvard University. Lee &Shepard. Boston, 1887. pp. 337. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF THE 


GRADUATES OF YALE COLLEGE 
ANNALS OF THE COLLEGE HISTORY 


From October, 1701, to May, 1745, 
BY FRANKLIN BOWDITCH DEXTER, M.A. 





Published by Messrs. Henry Hott & Co., New York. 





A limited edition has been printed in large 8vo, pp. 800. Price $5. 
Postage 80 cents additional. 

The work includes Biographical Sketches of all the Graduates of Yale 
College under its first charter, or until May, 1745,—483 in number, 
These sketches are based upon material collected in former years by the 
Hon. Ralvh D. Smyth, supplemented by later investigations; besidec 
the usual biographical information, a bibliographical account of all 
publications by the graduates commemorated is included. 

The volume also contains a careful sketch of the History of the Col- 
lege under its first charter, based upon such material as exists in the 
college archives and elsewhere, and arranged in the form of Annals. 

‘The volume can be obtained of the author, at New Haven, or of the 


publishers. 
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TWO NOTABLE WORKS. 
Word Studies in the New Testament. 


Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. The Synoptic , Acts of the 
Py adie, and the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 8vo, $4.00. 
Eatract from the Preface: : 

“The present work is an attempt in a field which, “80 far as I am aware, is not 
covered by any one book, though it has been carefully and ably worked by many 
scholars. Taking @ position midway between the exegetical commentary and the 
lexicon and grammar, it aims to put the reader of the English Bible nearer to the 
stand-point of the Greek scholar, by opening to him the native force of the 
separate words of the New Testament in their lexical sense, thejr etymology, 
their hiswory, their inflection, and the peculiarities of their usage by different 
evangelists and apostles.” 

: The Rev. Dr. Howard Croshy says: 

“Dr. Vincent’s “Word Studies in the New Testament” is a delicious book. 
As & Greek scholar, a clear thinker, a logical reasoner, a master in Englisk, and a 
devout sympathizer with the truths of revelation, Dr. Vincent is just the man to 
interest and edify the Church with such a work as this. Thousands wi'l take de- 
light in handling the gems which he has brought to view by his careful research 
and judicious discrimination. There are few scholars who, to such a degree as 
Dr. Vincent, mingle scholarly attainment with aptness to impart knowledge in 
attractive form. Aji Bible-readers should enjoy and profit by these delightful 
“ Word Studies.” 

The Rec. Theodore L, Cuyler, D.D., in the New York Evangelist: 

“ A huge wagon, packed and piled with the golden sheaves of many years of 
thorough Bible research, is this precious volume. It is not a commentary. it is 
not a dictionary. It is nota series of dry scraps on shilology or lexicography. 
It ie not a cyclopedia for lazy ministers to crib sermons from. It is just Itke no 
other work on the New Testament that we can find elsewhere, and therefore it 
fills a niche that has hitherto been left empty. The very things which a young 
minister—and many an older one also, ought to kuow about the chief words in his 
New Testament, he will be able to learn in this affiuent volume.” 


The Self-Revelation of God. 


By SamvueL Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology 
in Yale College. 1 vol., 8vo, uniform with ‘‘ The Philosophical Basis 
of Theism.” $8.50. 


“Such a work is not brought out in a day, but is the growth of years of pro- 
fessional study and reflection. Few books on Apologetics have been recently 
produced that will be more influential and formative upon the mind of the theo- 
logical or philosophical student, or more useful. .. It is calculated to influence 
opinions and to influence them truthfully, seriously, and strongly.”—Prof. 
Witu1aM G. T. SHEDD, D.D., in the Presbyterian Review. 

“Throughout the whole volume Prof. Harris has done his work o—_- ¥ ais 
It is an armory of weapons for the defense of the truth.”— Chicago Interior. 

Tt presents the ripe fruit of a lifetime of study and original thought. The 
subjects of inquiry are those which excite the deepest interest at the present 
time, for they have to do with the origin and significance of the material universe, 
the rational and religious constitution of man, the philosopby of history, the dis- 
tinctive features of Christianity, and also with these great sources of knowledge 
in their continuity and unity. The extent of literary, philosophical, and theologi- 
cal learning which the work displays is remarkable. The style is vigorous, lumi- 
nous, finished and sometimes brilliant.” —Boston Advertiser. 

+#*» These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, eto. 
Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge. 


A preparaticn of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and in 
with phosphoric acid in such form as to be readily assimilated "= 
system, 

"Gnivebeally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schoa 
take, action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary 
: is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain ani i: a 


It Frakes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 





As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘ From my experiene 
can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially ii 
nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia,” etc., etc. 


For Wakefulness,. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buflalo, N. Y., says: “I prese : 
it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulne 
ore nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been 'of great benefit t¢ 


In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: “I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous ‘debility, and it has never failé 


to do good.” 


2 NAAN REPEN nai rate et 


For the Ill Effects of Tobacco, 


Da. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: “I have used it in cases o 
impaired nerve function with beneficial results, especially in ¢ asi 
where the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


, 
ee ee 
sou bas 





INVIGORATING, STRENGTHENING, HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING. 


Prices reasonable, Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 
Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, RB; I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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